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For The Sunday-School Times. 
‘“¢THY KINGDOM COME.” 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


“Thy kingdom come!” In wayward hearts of men 
Subdue the reign of error and unrest; 

In heavenly light and glory enter in, 
AndraiseThy Throne, dear Lord, in every breast! 


“Thy kingdom come!”’ 
red, 
And weary with her throes of mortal strife, 
By sin and sorrow through the ages marred, 
Cries out for Thee! and for the better life. 


This earth, all battle scar- 


To-day, when fertile fields are drenched with 
blood, 
And death’s dark shade is deep on many a home, 
From hearts that break in dreary solitude, 
Goes up the longing prayer, “‘Thy kingdom 
come!”’ 


“Thy kingdom come!” In distant heathen lands, 
Where unto idol gods they bow the knee, 

Speed Thou the hour when, countless as thesands, 
The worshippers shall flock to worship Thee! 


“Thy kingdom come!” 
voice, 
And lifted eyes,a little child shall say, 
“Our Father!’ In Thy promise we rejoice! 
Do not their angels see Thy face alway? 


Where’er with low, sweet 


Haste the glad hour when Satan’s power shall 
wane, 
And Christ, o’er all the nations of the earth, 
In beauty of millenial morn shall reign ;— 
“Thy kingdom come!” inevery heart’s new birth. 
—_—_—_—_—> <)> 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


WANTED! A SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY JOHN B, THOMPSON, D. D. 


‘$F you want anything, ask for it,’ was 

the terse suggestion which met me 
the other day in an eating saloon in New 
York. I was eating mydinner. I had all 
I wanted in that line. But the placard 
attracted me. There it hung, right before 
me. I could not keep my eyes offit. Jf 
you want anything—ANYTHING. That’sa 
wide range, atanyrate. Letmesee. What 
doI want? Instantly the great pressing, 
now-a-days ever present, want of my 
life flashed upon me. I want a Sunday- 
sehool superintendent. ‘If you want any- 
thing, ask for it.” Yes, but whom? and 
where? A New York eating saloon is 
hardly the place to ask for this article; 
especially as I have a suspicion that this 
very plaeard is intended to suggest that this 
isa drinking saloon as well. Just thena 
Stout boy of fifteen came past with a pail 
and a scrubbing brush. He had been 
scrubbing the door-sill as I camein, and I 
had not seen his face. His coat was off 
and his sleeves rolled up. As he caught 
sight of me a smile spread across his honest 
face. He put his brush into his pail and 





stretched out his now empty right-hand. 
‘*Why, Johnny,”’ said I, ‘‘ what are you 
doing here?” He was an old Sunday- 
school scholar of mine from the country. I 
had long lost sight of him. But he was 
‘fall right.”” Alone in the big city he was 
notalone. When he first came to the city 
he had gone to theold Fulton Street church 
and Sunday-scheol. He had told the mis- 
sionary pastor who he was, and whence he 
came and what he wanted. He loved this 
Sunday-school a/most as much as the old 
one in theZcountry. He loved—But I am 
making my story too long. ‘ Johnny,”’ 
said I, ‘‘the old school wants a superin- 


tendent. What shall Ido?’ Johnny re- 
flected an instant. (How sharp and quick 
these New York boys get!) ‘‘ Why don’t 


you advertise?” said he. 
said I; ‘‘I will.” 

I picked up thenewspaper. ‘‘ Advertise! 
Advertise !! ADVERTISE!! !’’ it screamed 
at me as loud as types can scream. ‘‘ But 
how shall I advertise?” ‘If you want 
anything ask for it,’’ shrieked that red pla- 
eard. ‘‘I will,’ said I. ‘“‘I’ll ask The 
Times.”” ‘* Please give this advertisement 
a prominent position in your valuable pa- 
per. (I believe that is the Way to say it): 


‘* Sure enough,”’ 


Wanted! A Superintendent. 


A good opening is now offered fora young man‘ 


able and willing to work in the Sunday-school. He 
must be willing to receive hints and suggestions, 
and give them due weight, but he will not be tra- 
melled by authority. He will be held responsible 
forresults. He must bein the room ten minutes 
before the hour, and stay ten minutes after the 
dismissal, to see that everything isin order. His 
appetite and his engagements alike must be subor- 
dinate to this. None other need apply. 


Will that do? Can you furnish me such 
a superintendent? I don’t think this is 
asking too much. Yet I find this is the 
great difficulty. Our former superinten- 
dent prided himself on being punctual; i. e., 
on the point, af the hour. But before that 
the children came. It is their nature to be 
busy, and if there was no one to direct 
them they would be busy improperly. 
Then he could scarcely wait till the last 
child was out of the door. There are al- 
ways many little things to be seen to after 
school—little things, but life is made up of 
little things. One little one has a question 
to ask, or a message todeliver. The young 
librarians have inadvertently left a music 
book on one seat and a class-book on an- 
other. Unless the superintendent walks 
about the room, to superintend it after they 
are gone, these will be missing next Sun- 





day. And next Sunday there will be one 
or two other Jitt/e things left unattended to, 
and the result of these many unfortunate 
little things is an aggregate of disorder and 
discomfort and inefficiency. There are 
many other things necessary in the superin- 
tendent wanted. We want one who will 
give the due proportion to study, to prayer, 
and to praise. One who will remember 
things, and not get all into confusion by 
irregularity. One who will provide inte- 
resting lectures, magic-lantern exhibitions, 
object lessons, &c., occasionally for the 
school. One who will meet his teachers 
once a week and study the lesson with 
them. One who loves, really, every one of 
his teachers and scholars, and so delights to 
be with them. But I think that the items 
specified in the advertisement are such as 
cannot exist without these also. 

We need a superintendent sadly. Do 
help us if you can! 

en 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Close Observing in the Class, 


BY E. E. NEWMAN. 


harem care is often necessary in find- 
ing out what the children in a Sunday- 
school class really know. One would not 
think it very difficult to ask a direct ques- 
tion, and take the answer given orimplied, 
but it is not at all safe to depend upon get- 
ting the truth in that way. Children are 
apt to let the matter go by default, or to say 
‘*T don’t know,’’ when they do know the 
nextmoment, merely because their thoughts 
are not in order for expression, and the 
teacher, if he is to teach them to the best 
advantage, must know how to watch for 
their ideas and draw them out. : 
I was once told, bya gentleman who had 
taken my class for one Sunday, that none 
of my scholars could repeat the ten com- ’ 
mandments. I was somewhat surprised by 
this sudden ignorance, knowing there must 
be some mistake, and wondered how my 
friend had been managing. On the next 
Sunday, I asked the members of my class, 
girls of fourteen and fifteen, to repeat the 
commandments, which most of them had 
no difficulty in doing. I asked them how 
it happened that Mr. L—— thought they 
couldnot doso. One said, ‘‘ He didn’t ask 
any one in particular, he just asked who 
could repeat them;’’ another, ‘‘ Perhaps I 
might have made a mistake, if I had said I 
could say them, and then I should have 
been so mortified;’? another, ‘‘ It seemed 
like pretending to know more than the 
rest for me to speak when nobody else did.’ ! 
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Of course, they were more reserved with 
a comparative stranger than they would 
have been with their own teacher, and they 
had completely deceived him as to the mat- 
terin question. They had stumbled over 
the regular lesson in much the same way ; 
he had not watched for their knowledge, 
and they had not shown it; as a result, he 
thought them ignorant, they thought 
him incompetent, and both were mistaken. 

Among little children, the right idea 
often comes out in funny words, mixed 
with slang to a confusing extent, and, ac- 
companied by a bewildering train of mis- 
conceptions and personal running com- 
mentary. The teacher must be very care- 
ful not to condemn the whole as faulty or 
pass it by as puerile, else he will lose the 
chance to fix the idea firmly in the small, 
puzzling mind, which had started in the 
right direction, and only needed help to 
come out right. 

‘* Watching forsouls,’’ includes watching 
for many little things that seem unimpor- 
tant, but are really the way-marks that 
guide all effective teaching. If these are 
neglected, the teacher fails to understand 
his scholar’s position ; perhaps he tells him 
over and over what he knew at first, and 
fails to go on to the next point, while the 
child’s mind is ready and eager to advance ; 
he wonders why the fixed attention flags, 
and the bright eye wanders, and feels pain- 
fully that the day’s opportunity is lost, 
without knowing why, or how, it was lost ; 
because he does not know, he may do the 
same thing again with thesame result, and 
his teaehing will be sadly neutralized by 
the mere failure to see how much his scho- 
lars know. 

We have much need to remember our 
Saviour’s injunction, and apply it to these 
little things. ‘‘Take ye heed, watch and 
pray; for ye know not when the time is.” 


2-<—-? 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


The Great Helper. 


HE teacher is of the Lord. He has 

given apostles, prophets, and many 
classes in the churches. Teachers rank 
among the important orders. 

Truth is to be carried to individual hearts. 
Personal interest expressed is an element 
of power. Difficulties- must be heard and 
removed. Adaptation is of great use in 
Christ’s work. The claims of the gospel 
need to be pressed to the depths of 
souls. The teacher is indispensable. He 
has been given us of God. The authority 
is added in command. We are to ‘‘go,”’ 
‘and ‘‘ teach.”’ 

This being so, we have the right to claim 
the Spirit’s help in our teaching. Paul 
preached the Word in the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. 

We pray that the minister in the pulpit 
may have the unction of the Holy One. 
So we may in the midst of class duty lift 
our hearts to God for the Spirit’s assistance. 
It will be given, for the promise and the 
importance of our work assure us of this. 

We need not teach in our own strength. 
Words may be pointed by the heavenly 





fire. The warmth and tenderness of the 
Holy Ghost may permeate them. Hearts 
will be melted. The truth will enter sinful, 
unbelieving souls. .The fruits of the Spirit 
will result. God will help us in our work. 
It is holy, heavenly, and immense in its 
importance. . 

Let us think of our privilege, and get the 
Holy Spirit to help us teach. C. P. H. 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
HASN’T IT BEEN A MISTAKE? 


MOST successful business man, who 
had accumulated his vast fortune in 
a most honorable manner, came at last to 
lie on a bed of death. His whole life had 
been given to money-making, and now he 
took a survey of the long life-journey and 
labor, as aman looks at. them but once in 
his lifetime here. What cheer did he 
gather from the memory to light up the dark 
valley? Turning to a favorite daughter, 
he said, solemnly and with deep feeling, 

‘* Hasn’t it been a mistake, Nelly ?”’ 

It would have been thought a bad thing 
to make a mistake of even one figure in 
adding the long lists of figures from his 
ledger, but to think of making a mistake 
of the whole life-work, and that, too, when 
the time for rectifying it had gone by ! 

Such a mistake thousands about us are 
making every day. It should be sufficient 
to keep us from coveting riches to recall 
what our Saviour told his disciples about 
the difficulty of reaching heaven with them. 
But it should also make us faithful in la- 
boring for the souls of those thus perilously 
situated, remembering that ‘‘ with God all 
things are possibdle.’’ Few ever speak toa 
rich man abouthis soul. The world so reve- 
rences gold, that its possessor is shown the 
greatest deference, whatever his character. 
But this reserve is often the price of a soul. 
Even in times of revival Christians are 
slow to address the rich men in the con- 
gregation, when, perhaps, the Spirit is 
striving with them, and they are in deep 
waters of conviction, waiting for some 
hand to be reached to them. 

A faithful worker for Jesus, with many 
misgivings, ventured to ask a rich neigh- 
bor if he had found the Saviour. 


‘‘Thank you for speaking to me,’’ said 
the man, with much emotion. ‘I have 
been in distress for months, and thought 
the minister might have spoken to me. 
Oh, I wish he had. I might have found 
peace.’’ We must meet these associates at 
the judgment, and how will they reproach 
us for our neglect! Let us keep this hour 
in view, and it will do much towards pre- 
venting that ‘‘ fear of man which bringeth 
asnare.’’ 
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‘“Very DIFFERENT WITH THE CHIL- 
DREN.’’—So said the old sexton as he trim- 
med and dressed and sodded with white 
clover the little graves. On being asked 
why he dressed them so carefully, he re- 
plied reverently, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’’ ‘‘And, sir, I cannot make too 
nice and fine the bed covering of alittle in- 








nocent sleeper that is waiting there till jt 
is God’s time to awaken it and cover it 
with a white robe and waft it away to glory. 
When such grandeur is awaiting it yonder 
it’s fit it should be decked out here. I 
think the Saviour will like to see white 
clover spread above it; do you not think so 
too, sir?”’ ‘* But the larger graves? The 
dust of all his saints is precious?’ ‘ Very 
true, sir; but I cannot be sure who are his 
saints, and who are not. I hope there are 
many of them lying in this church yard, 
but it would be great presumption to mark 
them out. There are some that I am pretty 
sure about, and I keep their graves as neat 
and clean as I can. I planta bit of flower 
here and there asa sign of my hope, but 
dare not give them the white skirt,’’ refer- 
ring to the white clover. ‘It’s very dif- 
ferent, though, with the children.’’— New 
York Christian at Work. 


—_—>>— 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


WORKING FOR SOULS. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


| qed gge the teacher of stupid, igno- 
rant children in the Sabbath-school is 
sometimes tempted to think time wasted 
which is spent in preparing a lesson for 
them. They have so little appreciation, it 
seems like wasting pearls to bring the 
truth before them ina new, attractive dress 
each Sabbath. 

Dr. Chalmers, when filling a Professor’s 
chair in the College of St. Andrews, did 
not think it a waste of time to prepare 
himself thoroughly, fora class of vagrant 
children he gathered into his house and 
instructed every Sabbath evening. He 
studied as carefully, with pen in hand, for 
this audience as for his young men in the 
university. 

He would often walk five miles through 
the winter snows to hold a little meeting 
in some poor cottage, where a few neigh- 
bors gathered to listen to the great preacher, 
who always gave them as well prepared 
and eloquent a discourse as those that 
thrilled a metropolitan audience. It was 
souls that he labored for, and he knew that 
those of the poor cottagers of Kilmany were 
as precious in Ged’s sight as the souls of 
his most learned and distinguished hearers. 

When this devout longing for souls takes 
possession of our hearts, we shall count 
nothing a trouble or a hindrance that can 
be surmounted. Personal discomfort will 
not weigh a feather in the scale against 
duty. When saving souls becomes the ab- 
sorbing passion, it will make the heart 
miserly of opportunities for doing good. 
Sooner would the miser suffer the golden 
ingots to slip through his fingers into the 
gea, than such a spirit waste the golden 
moments in which it would preach Christ 
to the perishing. 

In the battle of Gettysburg, a good chap- 
lain wasso wounded that he was obliged to 
lie all night on the field. There in the 
darkness he heard a voice cry out as in 
prayer, ‘‘O, my God!’ ‘ How shall I get 
to him?” thought the chaplain. He could 
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not walk, so he concluded to try and roll to 
him. There, through the blood of the bat- 
tle field, and amidst the dead and dying, he 
rolled to the poor sufferers and preached 
Christ to him. There a dying officer wish- 
ed him sent for, and borne by two soldiers 
he was laid by his side, and again earnest- 
ly pleaded with a soul about launching into 
eternity, to repent and receive Christ Jesus. 
And thus many hours were passed, while 
his own sufferings and weariness were al- 
most overlooked. The faithful soldiers 
pore him from one to another, and he would 
pray with and preach to them while lying 
by their side, unable for a moment to sit 
up. Shall we not imitate such zeal and 
love for souls in the sphere where God 
has placed us? When we possess it we 
shall not fail to see the abundant fruits of 
our labors. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 


“REMIND ME OF THE KING.” 
1 Fe. FONTAINE, chaplain of the Prus- 
sian army, once preached a very earnest 
and eloquent sermon on the sin and folly of 
yielding to a hasty temper. The next day 
he was accosted by a major of the regiment 
with the words: 

‘‘ Well, sir! I think you made use of the 
prerogatives of your office, to give me some 
very sharp hits, yesterday.’’ 

‘*T certainly thought of you while I was 
preparing the sermon,’’ was the answer, 
“but I had no intention of being either 
personal or sharp.”’ 

‘‘ Well, it is of no use,’’ said the major, 
“T have a hasty temper, and I cannot 
help it, and I cannot control it. It is im- 
pessible.’’ 

And still adhering to this opinion, after 
some farther conversation he went his 
way. 

The next Sabbath La Fontaine preached 
upon self-deception, and the vain excuses 
which men are won’t to make. 

‘““Why,’’ said he, ‘‘a man will declare 
that it is impossible for him te control his 
temper, when he very well knows that 
were the same provocation to happen in the 
presence of his sovereign, he notonly could 
but would control himself entirely. And 
yet he dares to say that the continual pre- 
sence of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, imposes upon him neither restraint 
ner fear!’’ 

The next day his friend, the Major, again 
accosted him. 

“You were right yesterday, chaplain,”’ 
hesaidhumbly. Hereafter, whenever you 
see me in danger of failing, remind me of 
the King!” 

And so, Christian friends, do not we need 
to be reminded of the King! The cross 
which in our weariness we are fain to lay 
down, isborne for hissake. His all-seeing 
eye notes the ‘‘ patient continuance in well- 
doing,” as surely as it searches out the hid- 
den wrong—the poor and pitiful excuse. 

He is ‘‘ with us alway.’ Shall this grand 
and divine mystery of the unseen, Eter- 
nal Presence, be to us a continual source 
of sweetest comfort, or one of saddest con- 








demnation? What is the witness which 
our lives are giving to that clear vision 
which reads the heart, and searches out 
the inmost thought? Is it a record of calm 
trust, and earnest endeavor, and holy faith ? 
Are ours the hands that bear the ‘‘ cup of 
cold water’’ to Christ’s little ones, and that 
grow ‘‘ not weary in well-doing?’’ Areours 
the feet that unfalteringly follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth?’’ Areoursthe lips 
whose every word is ‘‘ fitly spoken?’’ Are 
ours the hearts whose earnest prayer is con- 
tinually, ‘‘Not our wills, O, Lord, but 
Thine be done?’’ Are ours the lives whose 
continual service and effort echo the cry, 
“Thy Kingdom come!’’ 

If these things are not so, let us remem- 
ber the King—remember not only his jus- 
tice, but his mercy also, the pity and the 
power that pardons, the hand that helps, 
the rock that is our refuge, and the rest 
that remaineth. Remind us of the King! 

Andover, Mass. . MABEL, 
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THERE’S a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 

There’s a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 


There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven; 

There is no place where earth’s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 


For the love of God is broader 

Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. 


But we make his love too narrow, 
By false limits of our own; 

And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal He will not own. 


If our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 
—From Faber’s “Come to Jesus.”’ 
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“LOOKING SHYISH.” 


6 w” Scagabsiactis one of our scholars,”’ said 

a gentleman, ‘‘a ragged little fellow, 
with a pipe in his mouth, smoking, I stop- 
ped, and began to talk to him about the 
filthy and foolish habit he was getting into. 
He quickly turned upon me, and said: 

‘* Why, some of the teachers smoke!’’ 

‘JT ghould think not,’ I answered. 
‘¢+ What makes you think they do?”’ 

‘¢ Because I seed one of ’em,’’ at the 
same time describing him, ‘‘one day, go 
into a cigar-shop an’ buy a cigar.”’ 

‘* But very likely you were mistaken,” I 
said; ‘‘ for, the other day, I myself wasina 
public house on business, and, when I came 
out, there stood a little way off two of our 
boys, who, if they saw me, would perhaps 
think I had been drinking, which I had 
not; and I had a great mind to go and tell 
them so, for fear they might get a bad ex- 
ample from me.’’ 

‘‘Oh! no, I wasn’t mistaken,’’ answered 
the boy, with an arch and confident look; 
‘‘ for I stood and watched him, and seed 
him come out wi’ it lighted in his mouth; 
an’ I think he seed me, too, for he turned 
his head another way, and looked shyish.” 
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We do not wonder that that teacher 
looked ‘‘shyish,’’? and we think a good 
many Christians who use the vile weed 
would look ‘‘shyish’’ if they knew how 
many eyes were upon them, and, above all, 
the eyes of him who calls his people to 
cleanse themselves from all filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God.’’—Sunday-School Messen- 
ger. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION. 


y OU have seen men put down the great 

water-pipes in the middle of thestreet. 
You know these pipes, section by section, 
havecommunication with the distant reser- 
voir; but who could drink from such ves- 
sels? Their proper place is down under the 
cobble-stones and yellow clay. And of 
what avail, jointed and full, unless there 
be channels of outlet for the water to reach 
our houses, come up into our rooms by 
force of its high head level on the hill—of 
what use until it gurgle out at the turn of 
our hand into glasses which we can lift to 
our lips in time of thirst? Now, God has 
a deep-laid plan to save the world. It is 
hidden in its heavenly sources, and in 
much of its history. The connections, al- 
though hidden, are not broken. The Bible 
is a voluminous pipe through which God’s 
love and mercy flow down from heaven— 
that infinite, exalted reservoir—into our 
world. But its special promises must come 
nigh us to be effectual. We are saved by 
personal application—by drinking from the 
verses that come into our thought—the 
words that arein our mouths and in our 
hearts. The mere fact of a Bible in the 
house will not save the soul, any more than 
the existence of a water-pipe deep in the 
earth willslake thethirst. Theword must 
have outlet, course, free course, to be glo- 
rified. It must run through the mind to 
the heart and take its erown within.—Rev. 
Alexander Clarke. 
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CHILDHOOD’S QUESTION.—Those parents 
run the risk of losing the confidence of 
their children who put aside their trivial 
questions as of no consequence. ‘ 

An interrogation point symbolizes the 
life of childhood. ‘‘Why’’ and ‘‘What’ are 
the keys with which it unlocks the trea- 
sury of the world. The boy’s numberless 
questions often seem trivial, but the wise 
parent will never turn them off unanswer- 
ed, if he can helpit. It is his rich oppor- 
tunity of teaching. He is met half way, 
and there is all the difference between im- 
pressing truth on an eager mind and an 
uninterestedone. The little fellow, helping 
you at your work and spearing you with 
endless questions, may learn as much ina 
half hour there as in a week when his body 
is a prisoner in a school-room and his 
thoughts are out of doors. 

—————__»+ > o-____—_—_ 

‘‘Christ’s great end,’’ says Richard Baxter, 
‘‘ was to save men from their sins; but he 
delighted also to save them from their sor- 
rows.’’ 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 
A TEACHER’S PRAYER. 


BY JULIA CARRIE THOMPSON. 


“Oh, satisfy us early with thy mercy, that we 
may rejoice and be glad in Thee all our days.” 


Oh, satisfy them with Thy mercy, Father, 
Before they onward tread 

Earth’s desert sands, and thirst, and fail to gather 
Thy manna to be fed. 


Early, my Father, ere their strength be given 
To Satan and to sin; 
That they may press with armor girt toward hea- 
ven, 
And pass triumphant in. 


Early, my Father, may thine arms enfold them 
To keep them in Thy way, 
That through the storms of earth Thou wilt uphold 
them 
To cloudless, endless day. 


Early, my Saviour, may they sing Thy praises 
And cling to thy dear cross, 

That Thy great love may gild for them life’s mazes, 
And sanctify each loss. 


Oh, early satisfy their spirit’s yearning 
With Thy own promised rest, 
That from the morn their lamp of faith be burning, 
And they be ever blest. 
Ee 


What We Can Do in Sunday-School. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER. 

A JOB well begun is half done. We are 

about to carry on a church Sunday- 
school. What is it that we undertake to 
do? The result we aim at is the conversion 
and sanctification of every soul in the 
school. Toward this result how much con- 
tribution can teachers make? What re- 
sponsibility shall they undertake? 

No teacher can convert a boy. No teacher 
can sanctify a boy after he is converted, 
nor a girl either. We have undertaken no 
merely mechanical task. We are not manu- 
facturing articles like shoe-pegs or cut- 
nails, of which the material is dead and 
wholly under our control. We are leading 
horses to water, but we cannot make them 
drink. We are dealing with live and grow- 
ing agents. We are workers together with 
God, and can make a crop of Christians in 
just the same sense that a farmer makes a 
crop of oats. Wecan plant and we can 
water, but the growing is a mystery. God 
alone regulates that. 

‘*The seed is the word.’’ Our problem, 
therefore, narrows itself. We no longer 
assume the responsibility of converting and 
sanctifying the souls of our pupils; but 
profoundly conscious of our impotency to 
bring to pass a harvest, and as profoundly 
confident that God both can and will bring 
it to pass, we cheerfully and industriously 
undertake to plant in the head and heart of 
every child in the school an accurate and 
symmetric knowledge of the good word of 
the kingdom. 

This is as definite an undertaking xs 
teaching the multiplication table. How 
shall they believe on him of whom they 
have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a teacher? 

Beside this impartation of truth which is 
able to make wise unto salvation, there are 
accessory matters to which we give heed. 





The field is to be fenced. The wilderness 
and wild beasts are to be kept out. Our 
children are not to run with naughty boys 
and girls, until they gain strength and are 
able to go among them as saviors. Fashion 
we say is omnipotent. The church Sun- 
day-school sets the fashion for all the boys 
and girls. 

These accessories as I term them, area 
neglected department in almost all our 
churches. I am not yet able, after sixteen 
years of urgencies, to obtain from my own 
people a unity and activity in the ordering 
of these accessories. I mean by this, that the 
children of my church are, in matters of 
hats and bonnets and laced gaiters and long 
boots, pantaloons, books to read, papers, 
juvenile parties, candies, dancing, late 
hours, etc., very prompt to notiee what is 
customary. They say, ‘‘ All the other boys 
do so and so.”” ‘All the other girls have 
’em, ma.’’ Butas yet they neither say nor 
feel, for it is not true, that all the boys and 
girls as amatter of course learn the words 
of Jesus, and that all men and women, 
even when called Christians, are able to tell 
the ways and words and works of Jesus, 
his precepts, his prophecies and his 
promises. 

I know not what a church is for except it 
be to set the fashions of the kingdom. 

In the open roadsteads of Asia and South 
America, the traveller finds floating dry- 
docks, vast structures of wood and iron 
moved by huge chains and enormous an- 
chors. They themselves are afloat. They 
rise and. fall with the ocean swell. But 
being sunk—their floor twenty feet below 
the water surface—theleaky, storm-wrench- 
ed ship sails in between the dock-sides. 
The busy little engines fall to pumping. 
The floor begins to rise. Tenderly the 
great ship is lifted clean out of water. Men 
go round her dry-shod as if on land, and re- 
place a plank or cut-water, caulk the seams, 
copper the hull, and in a day or two, le: 
down the ship water-tight and sea-worthy. 

Churches are floating dry-docks. No 
matter what swellis around them, they lift 
up the feeble-minded and the children, and 
supply them with the outfit which the 
voyage of life demands. The fashions and 
usages prevailing inside the church will 
always be in strong contrast with the 
usages round about the church. Whatso- 
ever ye bind on earth is bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever ye loose on earth is loosed 
in heaven. Pastor, parent and teachers 
are, in the name of God, educational law 
givers for all the rising generation within 
the pale of the church. 

The central work of the church school is 
then, as we have said, giving to every pupil 
an accurate and symmetric knowledge of 
the good word of the kingdom. There are 
first truths—‘‘ principles’’—of the doctrine 
of Christ, and there are truths more ad- 
vanced—milk and strong meat. 


Asa child in a day-school would better 


study arithmetic before astronomy, and 
history before political economy, so he 
would better learn the parable of the sower, 
before he does the doctrine of election as 





taught by Paul. Graded schools and a 
course of study are as essential in a church 
Sunday-school as in aday-school. He is 
simply stupid who imagines that a child 
will gain profit, dipping into the New 
Testament hit or miss. The ordering ofa 
course of study in our church-school is a 
matter of the uttermost moment. 

If there be a competent pastor, this duty 
devolves upon him, even though he may 
not be the superintendent of the school. 
What he teaches from the pulpit should be 
part and parcel of a coherent systema, the 
other part of which parents and teachers 
are giving to the children at home and at 
school. There is such a thing as finishing 
one’s education so far as it can be finished 
under human instruction, and there is 
such a thing as graduating from our church 
Sunday-school. As our colleges appoint 
only graduates as tutors, so. our church 
Sunday-school should enlist its teachers 
from among its well-ascertained graduates. 

Let pastor and parent, superintendent 
an. teacher, have clearly in mind what 
the vital truths are which make us wise 
unto salvation, and at once the didactic 
work of the church ceases to bea mere 
task, sermon-writing, speech-making, ex- 
horting; in short, beating the air, and be- 
comes a daily and contented industry of 
gospel teachers, keeping a gospel-school, or 
better, pious parents perfecting the house- 
hold of the church.— The Advance. 


- 


“LOVEST THOU ME?” 


SUPPOSE there is no event in the whole 

life of Christ to which, in hours of doubt 
or fear, men turn with more anxious thirst 
to know the close facts of it, or with more 
interest and passionate dwelling upon every 
syllable of its recorded narrative, than 
Christ’s showing himself to his disciples at 
the lake of Galilee. There is something 
pre-eminently open, natural, full fronting 
our disbelief in this manifestation. The 
others, recorded after the resurrection, 
were sudden, phantom-like, occurring to 
men in profound sorrow and wearied agi- 
tation in heart; not, it might seem, safe 
judges of what they saw. But the agita- 
tion was now over. They had gone baek 
to their daily work, thinking still their bu- 
siness lay net-wards, unmeshed from the 
literal rope and drag. ‘‘ Simon Peter saith 
unto them, ‘I goa fishing.’ Theysay unto 
him, ‘We also go. with thee.’’’ True 
words enough,and having far echo beyond 
those Galileean hills. That night they 
caught nothing; but when the morning 
came, in the clear light of it, behold a figure 
stood on the shore. They were not think- 
ing of anything but their fruitless hauls. 
They had no guess who it_was. It asked 
them simply if they had?caught anything. 
They said, No. And ‘it tells them to cast 
yet again. And John shades his eyes from 
the morning sun with"his hand, to look 
who itis; and though the glinting of the 
sea, too, dazzles him, he“makes out who it 
is, at last; and poor Simon, not to be out- 
run this time, tightens his fisher’s coat 
about him, and dashes in over the nets. 
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One would like to see him swim those hun- 
dred yards, and stagger to his knees on the 
beach. Well, the others get to the beach, 
too, in time, in such slow way, as men in 
general do get in this world, to its true 
shore, much impeded by that wonderful 
‘‘dragging the net with fishes ,”’ but they 
get there,—seven of them in all; first the 
denier, and then the slowest believer, and 
then the quickest believer, and then the 
two throne seekers, and two more we know 
not who. They sit down on the shore face 
to face with him, and eat their broiled fish 
as he bids. And then, to Peter, all drip- 
ping still, shivering and amazed, staring at 
Christ in the sun on the other side of the 
coal fire,—thinking a little, perhaps, of 
what happened by another coal fire, when 
it was colder, and having had no word once 
changed with him by his Master since that 
look of his,—to him so amazed, comes the 
question, ‘‘ Simon, lovest thou me?’”’ Try 
to feel that a little, and think of it till it is 
true to you.— Ruskin. 


a em 


The Question of Order. 


Ww. have just adopted the plan of hay- 
ing a Question Drawer in connection 
with our Teachers’ Meeting, to which the 
teachers contribute such practical inquiries 
asmay suggest themselves in connection 
with their work—these inquiries to be an- 
swered by the superintendent, or some com- 
petent person appointed by him. On our 
first opening the drawer, six questions 
were found—of which five had reference to 
the same subject, that of maintaining order 
in the class. The fact that so many were 
asking the same question, and availed 
themselves of the very first opportunity to 
ask it, leads me to think that the question, 
How shall I keep order in my Sunday- 
school class? may not unprofitably be dis- 
cussed. In answer to that question, I 
should say : 

1. Set out with the quiet determination 
to have order at all hazards. Let there be 
no brag or bluster about it; butletit be un- 
derstood that order will be maintained. 
Regard this as an essential prerequisite to 
successful teaching. Understand that you 
are doing a class of unruly boys good for 
all time, if you simply impress them with 
the fact that there are times and places 
when they must behave themselves. Seek 
order first, and order only, till that is se- 
cured—then something higher and better. 

2. Insist on having a class so small that 
each scholar can be immediately under the 
teacher’s eye. Any teacher can keep any 
one boy, however unruly, in order—possi- 
bly two—perhaps three. Find out the limit 
of your capacity in this direction, and don’t 
go beyond it. It is the overgrown classes 
which are the disorderly classes. When 
the cat’s away, the mice will play. 

8. Keep your class in order by keeping 
them interested. Remember, an interest- 
ed boy is always agood boy. If you haven’t 
the capacity to interest a boy in the lesson, 
you may interest him in yourself. A kind 
word when you meet him, a few thought- 
ful acts of kindness, will win the heart of 





the most ungovernable subjects you are 
likely to encounter. When aboy cares for 
you, he will care for your wishes. If I had 
an unruly class, I should endeavor to enlist 
the biggest rogue in it in helping me re- 
form it. I should appeal to lower motives, 
where higher ones failed. I would never 
hire boys by presents to keep order; but I 
would try to cultivate a due regard for the 
reputation of the class or the school. 

4. The question is asked, Whether we 
should forsake the appointed lesson for the 
sake of interesting a class? Certainly, if 
need be. Endeavor, by becoming thor- 
oughly interested in the lesson yourself, to 
acquire the capacity to interest your class 
in it. Study their tastes and habits in the 
matter of illustrations, &c. If, after all, 
you cannot make the lesson interesting to 
them, take up something that you can 
make interesting to them. The very sub- 
ject that they are full of isthe best. Take 
that, and, by the grace of God, find or make 
a practical application. I remember once 
being set down am~ng adozen little urchins, 
strangers to me, who were so full of a re- 
cent railroad accident in their vicinity that 
I couldn’t get a hearing for the lesson. 
What should I do? Give up in despair, 
and let them laugh and talk, to the distur- 
bance of the entire school? WNotatall. If 
they would be interested in nothing but 
railroads, why, railroads must be the lesson 
of the hour. So I listened to the story of 
their accident, during which the little 
heads got clustered together into that circle 
which a superintendent loves to see; and 
then I had my story to tell, and I managed 
to damage my locomotive so badly that it 
must have a new boiler—no amount of 
tinkering and patching, nothing short of 
a radical change, would doit any good—in- 
deed, the boys thought, when the crash 
came, that the machine had irretrievably 
‘gone to smash ;’? but I told them that a 
good machinist could do almost anything, 
if he only had full swing. And then I 
reached Christ unto them as the Great Ma- 
chinist who puts new boilers into little boys 
that had burnt out their flues—and this 
time, they were interested. Indeed, I be- 
lieve they expressed the opinion that I was 
‘‘a bully teacher,’”’ which I accepted asa 
very high compliment. As the result of 
several such experiences, I would always 
advise forsaking the lesson when one can- 
not adhere to it; but I would insist that 
the teacher never besatisfied, without hon- 
estly trying to make some kind of religious 
impression. 

5. Always control any emotions of dis- 
satisfaction which may arise from the mis- 
conduct of your class. Never lose your 
temper. If you do, of course you can’t ex- 
pectto make a religious impression—neither 
can you expect to keep such order as the 
Sunday-school contemplates. It is best, as 
a general thing, not to let your class see 
that you are grieved at their misconduct. 
The role of injured innocence is not a par- 
ticularly impressive one to a roguish boy. 
Bear in mind, that not one unruly boy outof 
ten means to grieve or annoy you. In 
most cases a disorderly class is the result of 





thoughtlessness—an exuberance of boyish 
spirits, which any manifestation of decided 
emotion on your part will only be likely to 
transform into willful mischief. Make due 
allowance for the little vagabonds. Re- 
member that their immortal souls are at 
stake; and the wilder and more willful 
they are, the more they need salvation. It 
is taking a fearful responsibility to remove 
a boy from a Sunday-school because he is a 
bad boy. If our Sunday-schools are de- 
signed only for good boys, or have power 
only to touch the hearts of good boys, we 
had better give them up. 

6. Make your difficulties a matter of 
prayerful study. Seek divine help to un- 
derstand them and remedy them. There 
would be fewer disorderly classes than there 
are, if this precept were followed.— The New 
York Observer. 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


MAY I WALK WITH YOU? 

HE night had fallen suddenly as it 
sometimes does on an autumn day, 
dark clouds obscuring the sunset, and chilly 
winds drifting the dead leaves that lay 
upon theside walks toand fro. A lady was 
hurrying homeward down an unlighted 
street, which not being built up was quite 
lonely. Presently she heard the quick, 
uncertain patter of little feet coming nearer 
her, and paused to see in the dusk a child 

who smiled as she caught her hand. 

‘*May I walk with you? It’s so dark, 
and I was afraid, but I thought if I could 
overtake you you’d take care of me.”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, dear,’ saidthelady. ‘‘ Who 
are you? Are you Ada Smith?”’ . 

‘““Oh, no, I’m Susy Timrod. I live in 
that new house near yours. I’ve often seen 
you,’’ said the little one, prattling merrily, 
and going happily home through the dark, 
holding fast to her new friend’s hand. 

‘‘May I walk with you?’ Christian, 
how often the question isspoken in your 
ear! Children looking how you walk 
through the devious way of earth, seek to 
go with you to heaven. 

Weary men, toilworn women, unsatisfied 
pleasure seekers, fretful victims of disap- 
pointment, invalids racked with pain, say, 
some in one way, some in another, ‘‘ May I 
walk with you?’’ Deny not the petition. 
Listen for it, lest its feeble sound escape 
your hearing in this world, so full of ‘‘ weary 
noises.’?’ Deny it? Nay, rather, go hither 


and yonder, to the highways and the 
hedges, and finding the wandering, compel 
them to go with you, to your Father’s 
house, to the waiting feast, to the welcome 
and the Kiss. 

‘*Walk with me!’ says a voice that 
spoke gently to the tired children/of men 
by the shores of Galilee. ‘‘ Walk with me!”’ 
is spoken to-day from heaven. The soft 
skies, the amber light sifting through the 
golden autumn leaves, the beauty that glo- 
rifies the days, the sheen of starbeam and 
moonbeam, all speak of His love. In the 
flesh, still wearing our nature, our Saviour 
looks down from the place he has gone to 
prepare for us, and says, ‘‘ Walk with me.’’ 

It is beautiful to see the simple faith with 
which a child lets itself be guided. So let 
us take our Father’s hand, and walk with 
him in the narrow way of life. IANTHE. 
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LESSON No. 50. 








(For Sunday, December 11, 1870.) 


SUBJECT: The Five Thousand Fed; or, 
He Filleth the Hungry with Good 
Things. 


TEXT—LUKE 9: 10-17; MARK 6: 40-44; 
MATTHEW 14: 13-21; JoHN 6: 1-14. 


MOTTO: This is of a truth that Prophet that 
should come into the world. 


EXPOSITION. 
I, THE RETURN. 


Inuke 9: 10.—Returned, i. e., from the Third 
Galileean Tour. (See Lesson 48.) 


Unto Jesus, at Capernaum; after John’s disci- 
ples had.been to Him for comfort. (See Lesson 49). 


And told Him. Made a report, probably with 
a little exultation at their success (as the seventy 
in Luke 10: 17). 


Verse 31.—He said, Camp apart.—Retirement 
from the bustle of active life was needed for mind 
as wellas for body. In quiet they would learn to 
fix more their thoughts on God and less on them- 
selves. 


A desert place, i. e., uncultivated and soli- 
tary not necessarily sandy and barren. 


And rest a while. After work comes rest. 
Neither body nor mind can stand ceaseless acti- 
vity. All Christian workers, ministers and lay- 
men, should remember this and take needed rest. 


For there were many coming and going. 
Rest can often be obtained only by going away 
from home for a season. It is right to do so, when 
necessary to fit ons for greater usefulness after- 
ward, 


II. THE RETIREMENT. 


Inuke 9: 10.—Went aside privately —People 
are not always obliged to tell where they are going 
or when. There is no deception, nor sin, in not 
telling one’s business to those to whom we are un- 
der no obligation to tell it. 


Over the Sea of Galilee, to the eastern shore. 


Belonging to Bethsaida. This Bethsaida was 
at the north end of the lake, not in Galilee, but on 
the east side of the Jordan, in Gaulonitis, in the 
dominion of Philip the’ tetrarch (Luke 8: 1), who 
converted the fishing-village into a handsome city 
and named it Julias, after the daughter of Augus- 
tus Cesar. Close by is the fertile plain of Butaiha, 
at the east end of which rise the grassy slopes of 
the Bashan hills. This Bethsaida must be distin- 
guished from the other Bethsaida (Fish-House), on 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





the other (western) side of the sea, the residence 
of Peter, Philip, &c. (The teacher should have a 
small map in hand to show the class, and should 
read, if possible, the statement ef Mr. Macgregor, 
in The Rob Roy on the Jordan.) 


V. 11.—The people followed Him. His po- 
pularity was still on the increase. He went as 
usual by ship, i.e.,in His boat; they, on foot, 
around the head of the lake. 


He spake unto them of the Kingdem of 
God. He pleased not Himself; but taught them 
still, all tired as He was, all day long. 


And healed them. Works of mercy always 
accompanied His words of warning and instruc- 
tion; an example to us. 


John 6: 2.—Because they saw His miracles, 
gives us the reason of the crowd. 


V. 3.—Went up intoa mountain, &c., i. e., at 
a brief intermission of His labors during the day. 


V.4.—The Passover was night. This gives 
us the time of year,—the spring time. 


V. 5.—He saith unto Philip, who appears to 
have been slow of apprehension, and whom the 
Saviour thus set to thinking. With Philip’s unbe- 
lieving question compare that of Moses, Num. 11: 


22. This may have been in the early part of the 
day. 


V. 7.—Philip answered, Two hundred pen- 
nyworth, &c. Thesum named is equal to about 
forty-five dollars of our currency. But propor- 
tionably to the value of money then and there to 
that here and now, it was a much larger sum, The 
“penny” was a day’s wages. (Matt. 20: 2.) The 
amount may therefore be estimated at about two 
hundred days’ wages, say $400 or $500. It may have 
been about the amount in the treasury of the apos- 
tolic band. Philip may have meant, If we spend 
all we have it will not be enough! 


III. THE MIRACLE. 


Matthew 14: 15.—When it was evening, i. ¢., 
the first, or early evening beginning at 3 P. M., and 
closing at the beginning of the second, or later, 
evening at sunset, which is mentioned in verse 23. 


The time, i. c., meal-time. 


Send, &c, The people had been so eager to hear 
and be healed that they had not thought of provi- 
ding necessary food. A state of eagerness worthy 
of all imitation. 


V. 16.—They need not depart: give ye them 
to eat. There spoke the consciousness of Al- 
mighty power. 


V. 17.—We have. They had probably secured 
them from the boy by bargain, though not yet de- 
livered into their possession. (Comp, John 6: 9.) 


V. 19.—He commanded to sit down on the 
grass. ‘Green grass was a delightful resting- 
place at that season of the year in Palestine. Mark 
adds a graphic touch concerning the manner in 
which the Saviour commanded the multitude to 
recline on the pasture-ground, viz.: im ranks, 
(better, by parties, or, in groups, Greek: in 
square garden plots). They probably formed two 
semi-circles, an outer semi-circle of thirty hun- 
dreds, and an inner semi-circle of forty fifties. 
This was a wise, symmetrical arrangement, which 
avoided all confusion, and facilitated an easy and 
just distribution.”—Schag. 





[A large Sunday-school picnic might illustrate 
several points here, and help to clear conceptions: 
e. g., the large numbers; the sitting in ranks, or 
companies; the quantity of provisions required; 
the labor of serving them; the importance of an 
orderly arrangement and distribution, &., &c.], 


He blessed. Literally, He gave praise. St. 
John has, giving thanks. St. Luke, He blessed 
them, i.e., the loaves and fishes. Thus it seems 
that He both gave thanks to God for the food be- 
stowed and consecrated it forthe purpose designed 
by invoking God’s blessing upon it for that end. 
(Compare Ist Cor. 10: 16.) The importance and 
prominence ofthis is alluded to in John 6: 23. 


And gave. In Mark and Luke, literally, was 
Siving, went on giving, implying that the multi- 
plication of the bread took place in the Saviour’s 


own hands. 


V. 20.—They did all eat and were filled. 
“This miracle, involving the exercise of creative 
power, is an especially wonderful one, more be- 
yond the grasp of our faculties even than that of 
the water made wine, It should be compared with 


the similar miracles in the Old Testament (ist 


Kings 17: 16; 2d Kings 4: 2-5, 42-44’). 


John 6: 12.—Gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost. The Divine is never prodigal. 
God does not waste His omnipotence. When 
Jesus restored to life the sick daughter of Jairus, 
He told them to give her nourishment. ‘With 
the God of nature as with nature herself, the freest 
bounty goes hand in hand with the most exact 
economy.”’—Olshausen. 


Twelve baskets, i. e., each one of the twelve 
had a basket full. These were travelling baskets. 
Perhaps each apostle usually carried one with 
him. 


Matthew 14: 21.—About five thousand men, 
showing the magnitude of the miracle. 


Beside women and children, of whom, how- 
ever, there would probably not be many in a 
crowd so hurriedly collected in a solitary place, 
They are not mentioned in the other Gospels. 


IV. THE INFERENCES. 


John 6: 14.—This is of a truth that Prophet 
that should ceme into the world. 


1, This is an allusion to and correct application 
of Deuteronomy: 18: 15. ‘The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like unto me; unto Him ye shall 
hearken.” 


2. The Like unto me, spoken by Moses, they speci- 
fically appropriated to the act of feeding them 
with manna in the wilderness, founding their ar- 
gument on the 72d Psalm, acknowledged to be 
Messianic, where it is said, ‘‘There shall be am 
abundance (English Bible, handful) of corn in the 
earth,” assuming that the abundance is to be by 
miracle wrought by the Messiah. 


8. Our Lord’s plan had been to announce Him- 
self as the Messiah gradually, while educating the 
people up to the correct apprehension of the true 
nature of Messiah’s rule, so that, if they would, 
they might receive Him as the Spiritual Saviour 
and be saved. But they persisted in clinging to 
their ideas of a worldly king and a worldly king- 
dom, notwithstanding His teaching, and notwith- 
standing their readiness to acknowledge Him a# 
Messiah. They insisted that Messiah should be,— 
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and now that Jesus was,—just such an external 
national Deliverer as Moses had been! 


4, With this culminated the popularity of Jesus. 
How heart-sick it must have made Him, since He 
knew how fickle it was, and how soon to fade! 


5. The principal, practical, spiritual inferences 
from this miracle are given by Jesus Himself in 
John 6: 22-71. (Lesson 52.)- It lies on the face, how- 
ever, that Jesus can and will supply all temporal 
needs of those who put their trust in Him. He 
has said it (Matt. 6: 88,34). He has done it, in this 
case,andinothers. (George Muller’s Orphan Asy- 
lum, &¢,.) Compare Psalm 87: 25; Phill, 4: 19. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Repeat Psalm 145: 14-17. “The eyes of all wait 
upon Thee; and Thou givest them their meat in 
due season.” Those that wait upon God, He does 
not let want for any good thing. He that clothes 
the lilies and feeds the ravens, will clothe and 
feed all who trust in Him, 


Sing: ‘‘T have a home, a happy home.” 


—Happy Voices, page 138. 


“And Jesus went over the sea of Galilee, which 
is the sea of Tiberias. Andagreat multitude fol- 
lowed him, because they saw His miracles, which 
He did on them that were diseased.” (John 
6:1,2.) After the death of John (which you heard 
about last Sabbath), Jesus, wearied and sad, sought 
again to escape from the multitude. He with His 
disciples, entered a ship privately, to cross the 
lake toa desert place. But the multitude seeing 
them depart, outran them and got there first. 
(Mark 6: 33.) And Jesus, wearied as He was, see- 
ing their anxiety, had compassion on them, “and 
taught them many. things,” (Mark 6: 34,) “and 
healed them that had need of healing.” (Luke 
9: 11.) 


And as the evening drew nigh His disciples 
wished Him to send the multitude away to the 
villages to buy themselves bread. But let us see 
what Jesus said. I will read you the account as it 
is recorded in God’s Word. (Read Mark 6: 35-46, or 
John 6: 5-14.) : 

“This is of a truth that Prophet that should come 
into the world.” 

Dear children, all this seems to us very wonder- 
ful. Let uslook at ita moment. Who can tell me 
the first verse of the Bible? ‘In the beginning—” 
(Refer to Lesson No, 12.) Now repeat the first verse 
of the Gospel of St. John. (Repeat John 1: 1.) 
Jesus was with God the Father, in the beginning, 
when all things were made. (John 17:5) 


Can you tell me the difference between make 
and create? Man can make, but God alone can 
create, When we make a thing we have some- 
thing to fashion it out of, but to create is to form 
anew out of nothing. In the beginning, before 
there was anything, God created the heavens and 
theearth. And as Jesus was God, is it very won- 
derful that He could increase the bread so that the 
multitude were fed and filled? Was it wonderful 
that God rained manna so that the Israelites were 
fed during their long journeyings? or that the 
ravens should feed good Elijah at the brook Che- 
rith? Yes,it is all wonderful, but more wonder- 
fulis it that the sun rises and sets each day, and 
the moon knoweth its appointed seasons. The 
whole universe is sustained by the Almighty 
Power. He that made all things can sustain all 
things. : 

You plant a grain of corn in the ground, can you 
tell what makes it sprout, and the little green 
shoot to appear? God sends His rain to moisten 
it, and His sunshine to warm it, and in time the 
little blade comes peeping up through the earth. 
And day by day it grows, ‘First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” The plant 
increases in its proper regularity until the harvest 
of thirty, sixty or a hundred-fold is ready to be 
gathered into the garner. We donot notice this 
because it is socommon. The miracle is perform- 
ed daily and slowly before our eyes, and we do not 
wonder at it, but when the five loaves and two 





fishes feed the five thousand men, then we are 
astonished at the power of God. Yes, Jesus is God, 
and the same Power that rained down manna 
from heaven, and increased the loaves for the mul- 
titude, is to-day causing the corn to sprout in 
the ground, and the sun to rise and set in 
its appointed season; and He willgive you your 
food and clothing, if you trust in Him, just as 
surely as His promise stands fast, ‘‘for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.” 


‘Bless the Lord for He is kind” — 
Sing His praise with grateful mind, 
For His promise shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Sing: 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


These questions are the same as those in the 
‘Question Paper,’ which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson.] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


1. What was the subject of the last Lesson ? 
2. What did Herod do? 
3. What did Jesus do when He heard of it? 
(Matt. 14: 13.) 
4, What place was this? (Luke 9: 10.) 
5. Where wasit? (John 6: 1.) 
6. How did He go? (Mark 6: 32.) 
7. Who went with Him? 
8. Who followed Him? (John 6: 2.) 
9. Why? 
10. How did they go? 
il. When Jesus landed what did He do? 
12, What did He see? (verse 5.) 
13. How did it happen that such great numbers 
were gathered together at this time? (v. 4.) 


14. How did Jesus feel toward them? (Mark 6: 34.) 

15. What did He do? 

16. What did He say to Philip? (v. 5.) 

17. Why did He say this? (v. 6.) 

18, What did Philip answer? (v. 7.) 

19. What did the disciples do toward evening? 
(Luke 9; 12.) 

20. What did Jesus answer? (Mark 6: 37.) 

21. How much provision had they ? 

22. Of whom did they buy it? 

23. What did they do under the direction of Jesus? 

24. What did Jesus do? 

25. How many were filled? 

26. How much was left? 

27. Why were not these fragments wasted? 

28. What did the multitude say? 

29. What prophet did they mean? (Deut. 18: 15.) 

80. Was this understood of the Messiah ? 

81. Do you “hear” Him ? 


FOR INTERMEDIATEand OLDER CLASSES, 


1. Where were the disciples of Jesus when John 
was beheaded? (Lesson 48,) 
2. When they returned what did they do? (Mark 
6: 30.) 
8. What did Jesus tellthemtodo? (Mark 6: 31.) 
. What lesson can we learn from this? 
. What other motive also had Jesus? 
14: 13.) 
. Whither did He and His disciples go? How? 
. What did the people do? 
By what route did they go? 
Why were they so eager? . 
How came it that such multitudes were in mo- 
tion at this time? 
1. How did Jesus fe21 at this intrusion upon His 
* privacy? 
12. What did He do? 
13. How did He prove Philip? 
14. What was the result of the proving ? 
15. What did the disciples afterward propose to 
Him? 
16. What provision did they find? 
17. Of whom did they engage it? 
18. Was it, then, His or theirs? 
19, How did they seat the people? 
20. Why this orderly arrangement? 
21. What did Jesus do? 
22. What did the twelve do? 
23. How many ate sufficiently? 
24. How much remained? 
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25. In what did the miracle consist ? 

26. What similar miracles can you mention ? 

27. How did this differ from either of them? 

28. What did this miracle prove? 

29. Who alone can create # 

80. Can you depend upon this Divine Messiah to 
supply all your need ? 


_--  —-— 





Selected for The Sunday-School Times. 
Christian Workers of the Past. 


R. ADAM CLARKE once said ‘‘ The 
old proverb about having too many 
irons in the fire is an abominable lie. Have 
allin it, shovel, tongs, and poker!’’ It is 
not so much the multiplicity of employ- 
ments as the want of system in them that 
distracts and injures both the work and the 
workmen. 

Wesley said, ‘‘ I am always in haste but 
never in a hurry; leisure and I have long 
taken leave of each other.’’ He travelled 
about 5,000 miles in a year; preached about 
three times a day, commencing at five 
o’clockin the morning, and his published 
works amounted to about 200 volumes. 


Ashbury travelled 6,000 miles a year and 
preached incessantly. Coke crossed the 
Atlantic eighteen times, preached, wrote, 
travelled, established missions, begged 
from door to door for them, and labored in 
all respects as if, like the apostles, he would 
‘turn the world upside down.’’ At near 
seventy years of age he started to Chris- 
tianize India! 

It is said that Luther preached almost 
daily; he lectured constantly as a profes- 
sor; he was burdened with the care of all 
the churches; his correspondence even as 
now extant fills many volumes; he was 
perpetually harrassed with controversies, 
and was one of the most voluminous wri- 
ters of his day. 


The same, and even more, may be said of 
Calvin. While in Strasburg he preached 
or lectured every day. In Geneva he was 
pastor, professor, and almost magistrate. 
He lectured every other day; on alternate 
weeks he preached daily; he was over- 
whelmed with letters from all parts of 
Europe, and was the author of works nu- 
merous and bulky that any man of our day 
would think more than enough to occupy 
his whole undivided time. And all this, 
too, in the midst of perpetual infirmity o 
the flesh. ; 


Baxter was also a tireless worker. Be- 
sides his regular and frequent occasions of 
preaching and speaking at religious meet- 
ings, he spent two days of the week in 
catechizing the people from house to house, 
spending an hour with each family. He 
was likewise forced by the necessity of his 
people to practice physic, and as he never 
took a penny from any one, he was crowd- 
ed with patients. In the midst of all this 
he was an author of most sweet and precious 
power, and wrote works that will never 
die—more in number than most of us can 
find time to read. 

Such has been some of God’s good work- 
men of the past—‘t workmen that need not 
to be ashamed.’’ May theirexample stimu- 
late us! B. 
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THE LESSON to be taught December 18th, 
may be found in Matthew 14: 22-36; Mark 
6: 45-56; John 6: 15-21. Subject: The 
Walk on the Water. 

Sunday-School and Congregational 
Library. 
N our articles on Sunday-sehool accom- 
modations, we described the kind of 
building needed. The plan suggested was 
to have a two-story building, of which the 
second story and a part of the first story 
should be cut up into small class-rooms for 
the work of instruction, while the remain- 
ing and principal part of the first story 
should constitute an assembly-room, where 
the opening and closin’ exercises of the 
school should take place, and where the 
evening lectures and prayer-meetings of 
the ehurch should beheld. For the opening 
and closing exercises of the school no ar- 
rangement of seats or of the other furni- 
ture is needed different from what is usual 
in an ordinary lecture-room, except that a 
few of the seats would have to be a little 
lower, for the accommodation of the young 
children. This room, therefore, could with 
perfect propriety serve the double purpose 
of a lecture-room for the weekly evening 
services of the church, and an assembly- 
room for the school. 

But, in addition to these purposes, there 
is another hardly less important use which 
could be made of this room, without inter- 
fering in any way with the other uses. 
The Library should be kept in this room. 
Here, while the classes are absent in their 
several class-rooms, the librarians could 
perform their duties without being inter- 
rupted in their own work and without in- 
terrupting the work of the school. Sucha 
plan, moreover, would give the opportu- 
nity for realizing the idea of an effective 
Congregational library,—or rather, of a 
joint library for the congregation and the 
Sunday-school. 

The idea of having such a library has 
often been entertained, and various plans 
have been proposed for carrying it into 
effect, but in a majority of cases, where the 
thing has been tried, it has failed. The 
impulse which gave birth to it has died 
out. The organization necessary for giving 
it vitality has been wanting. But hereisa 
plan which almost necessarily ensures per- 
manent and continuous vigor. 





It is not proposed to have two distinct 
libraries, one for the school and one for the 
congregation, but a single library, with 
books suited to readers of all ages, from the 
children just beginning to read to the old- 
est and most advanced Christian in the 
congregation. A considerable number of 
the scholars—all those in the adult and 
Bible classes—desire just such books as 
would be called for by the majority of the 
congregation. Hence the same library 
will suit the wants both of the school and 
of the congregation, just as the same room 
accommodates the congregation for lecture 
and prayer-meeting, and the school for 
opening and closing. 

By having the congregational library in- 
corporated with that for the school, more 
character is given to the concern, anda 
more liberal support is ensured. On the 
other hand, by taking the Sunday-school 
library as a basis for the organization, we 
secure permanence. Where the congrega- 
tional library is a distinct organization, it 
is something special and exceptional, re- 
quiring continual tending and nursing. 
Few congregations have such a provision. 
It is not one of the usual and ordinary 
functions of a congregation, which can be 
left to itself, like the evening lecture and 
the prayer-meeting, or the Sunday service. 
The Sunday-school, on the’ contrary, has 
become a stated and permanent thing, an 
institution, something to be looked after 
and provided for just as much as any other 
customary congregational function; andthe 
Sunday-school library has equally become 
oneof thestated and indispensable functions 
of the Sunday-school. We venture to say, 
there is not throughout the land one regu- 
larly organized congregation out of a thou- 
sand that does not maintain its Sunday- 
school, or one Sunday-school out of a thou- 
sand that does not maintain its library. 
If, then, the congregational library is made 
a part of the Sunday-school library, it 
ceases at once to be something special and 
exceptional, requiring watching and nurs- 
ing to keep it alive. 

As the union of these two purposes in 
one helps both, giving greater character 
on the one side and greater permanency on 
the other, so it offers special facilities for 
practical administration. Heretofore, in 
the few attempts which have been made to 
sustain a congregational library, a practical 
difficulty has been experienced in regard 
to the place for keeping the books and the 
time and method for collecting and distri- 
buting them, By the plan now proposed, 
all difficulties of this sort would be obyia- 
ted. Members of the congregation, who 





are not members of the school, could either 
send in their orders for books by some of 
the scholars or teachers, or could come 
personally to the lecture-room, during the 
time that the classes are out, and could re- 
turn their books and receive others with- 
out interrupting the work of the school. 
The librarians could attend to the wants 
of the school and the wants of the congre- 
gation at the same time. 

There would even be the additional inci- 
dental advantage, that many who thus 
came for books, being there just before 
church time, would remain to witness the 
closing exercises of the school. The library 
indeed would operate in a great variety of 
ways to weld together the various interests 
of the school and of the congregation. How 
great an educating influence such a library 
might become to a congregation, how it 
might supplement the work of the pulpit 
and of the school, how it might silently 
nurture the hearts and minds of the people, 
and give a healthy tone to a whole commu- 
nity, it is not necessary to declare. It is 
hardly possible,indeed, to overestimate or 
overstate the value of such an agency. 


ee ee 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
A Chief Requisite. 


66 | ie is the spirit that quickeneth,”’ and 

this is eminently true in Sunday- 
school teaching. The teacher must get 
love into his heart in order to teach success- 
fully. Not the love that exhausts itself in 
smiles and endearing epithets and prizes 
and gifts. Love may find expression in 
this way it is true, but the teacher’s heart 
needs to be so full of the love principle that 
it radiates to the scholar through every 
look and tone and gesture. Do not try to 
act in a loving manner towards your class, 
but be sure to get love into your heart; and 
we know no better means of doing so than 
communion with the loving Lord himself. 
We acknowledge that we have been startled 
at hearing during the week comments on 
teachers’ ‘‘ looks,’’ as the children express- 
ed it, in the class the preceding Sunday. 
The influence of mood is so felt by a sym- 
pathetic scholar that of itself it oftentimes 
glorifies the lesson taught or counteracts 
its influence for good according to the teach- 
er’s feeling at the hour. It will not do to 
go before a class of impressible young peo- 
ple with a weight of care on the mind. 
The burden must be cast on the Lord ac- 
cording to Christian privilege, and the 
spirit of self-forgetful love be won in its 
place before the preparation that is due is 
fully made. 

Love gives sympathy and sympathy gives 
tact without which many a well meaning 
teacher unintentionally wounds and morti- 
fies thescholars helongstowin. Only by ha- 
ving love in your heart do you ever restrain 
the forward without giving offence, inspire 
the sluggard to diligence without wound- 
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ing self love, and so win the timid that 
self will be forgotten in the interest 
that the subject under consideration in- 
spires. 

Love gives intuitive perception of char- 
acter and of respective needs. It is no won- 
der that it is difficult to retain in the Sun- 
day-school boys and girls just entering 
manhood and womanhood if in the class 
they are still treated like children, and 
children’s food is still put before them. 
The feeling that he is understood and re- 
spected, will go far with a scholar in pro- 
moting attendance. We have known a 
class of most incongruous elements, those 
whom no one else would take; those who 
could not be incorporated in other classes, 
the bad boy whom no one could manage, 
the shy girl who never would answer, the 
woman who couldn’t be in the Bible class 
because she didn’t read well enough, and 
the wee child who couldn’t be persuaded to 
leave sister; these and other ill-sorted ele- 
ments we have known transformed through 
the mighty alchemy of love into a harmo- 
nious organization. All felt that they had 
come to sit awhile with a particular friend 
who had something definite to say to them 
and to whom it was a pleasure to say some- 
thing definite in return about the holy 
truths they had studied according to ability 
during the week. There was not much 
strength of intellect in that class, but there 


. was a great deal of love; and perhaps a 


ra 





faint ray of that friendliness the Divine 
Master had for those who thronged around 
him, shone dimly down to them through 
one of his erring followers. Years have 
passed and we think the influence abides 
still. 

The thoughtful, sympathetic and unob- 
trusive word of kindness, the full hospi- 
tality given to a scholar’s crude idea and 
honest questioning, the kind remembrance 
in absence, in short, exactly the considera- 
tion that loving friend gives friend is pre- 
cisely what is needed in many disaffected 
classes. A captious, fault-finding manner, 
patronizing condescension and calm in- 
difference are alike repellant to the scho- 
lar of whatever age; even a weight of care 
that makes our own hearts anxious and 
troubled, casts a cloud upon young hearts. 
Necessary as is persistent intellectual cul- 
ture, growth in the Christian graces and 
tfemembrance that ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling 
of the law,’’ are chief requisites in- success- 
ful teaching. 





DIsTRIBUTING.—A little invalid boy, in 
Ohio, not being able to attend the Sabbath- 
School himself, was the delighted recipient of 
4 bright Scripture card, beautifully printed in 
Colors, Hewas so touched by the thoughtful 
kindness of his Sunday-school friends who 
thus remembered him, that he at once request- 
éd a dollar of his savings to be invested in buy- 
ing eards for children who like himself never 
could get to the dear Sabbath-school. 

“To do good and distribute forget not.’ 
Even a child, an invalid child, notable to 
Move from the house, or room, or sick bed,- 


May do something for Jesus, may make others 
happier. 


YUM" 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE NEW JERSEY 
State Sunday-School Convention, 
HELD AT ELIZABETH. 





HE thirteenth annual Convention of the 

New Jersey State Sunday-Sehool Teachers’ 
Association, assembled in the Broad Street 
Baptist church, of Elizabeth (the Rey. Dr. 
Miller, pastor,) at 2 o’clock, November 15th. 
A good audience greeted the body. The-dele- 
gation from Newark was specially large. The 
Executive Committee and prominent officers 
were on hand with usual punctuality and in 
good numbers. The Hon. Peter A. Voorhees, 
the retiring President, called the body to or- 
der and led the religious exercises which oc- 
cupied the first half hour of the proceedings. 
Prof. Philip Phillips, of New York, conducted 
the singing which was for the most part warm 
and inspiring. The Convention had a good, 
encouraging start. 

After the devotional services, Vice President 
Hoagland took the chair in the absence of 
President Murphy, through sickness. Judge 
Voorhees, in a few tender words, referred to 
the sad bereavement the Assoeiation had met 
in the death of the recently elected Treasurer, 
William R. Sayre. 


County Reports 


were then verbally made by several county 
secretaries present. Only facts, not statistics, 
were called for, the latter being wanted only 
for the State Secretary’s summary. The Rey. 
S. W. Pratt reported 400 increase of scholars 
and other encouragements for Atlantic county ; 
Recording Secretary, B. C. Lippincott, spoke 
well for Cape May; William H. Woodruff said 
that Essex county had the pleasure of present- 
ing a report from every school. They had a 
very thorough organization; all the denomi- 
nations worked harmoniously ; their conven- 
tions were great occasions, very largely at- 
tended, no churches outside of Newark being 
found large enough to holdthem. In Newark, 
especially, great attention is paid to the mis- 
sion work, female laborers, as Bible readers, 
being employed in large numbers, J. N. Gar- 
ton spoke for Camden county. He had visited 
50 schools, and could report general progress. 
Some schools he had found taking more pride 
in external improvements, the modern appli- 
ances, etc., to the evident neglect of spiritual 
growth and success. The Rey. A. Proudfit 


said that his county, Gloucester, was notso en-. 


couragingly progressing as earnest spirits 
among them desired. They had to contend 
against an element among the Quakers that did 
not favor Sunday-schools. The cause was not 
re‘rogading however, and they were hopeful. 
D. M. Steiger had a good word, as usual, for 
Hudson county. Their motto was ‘All the 
Church in the Sabbath-schools.’”’” He thought 
that real thorough Bible study was never more 
truly secured in their schools than now.” 
Many adult classes had been formed, and promi- 
nence had been given to infant class instruc- 
tion with the feeling that most children are 
spoiled, if they are spoiled at all, before they 
reach seven years. Hudson county, as here- 
tofore, leads all the counties of the State in its 
reports of systematic benevolent contribu- 
tions. The Rev. Cornelius L. Conkling re- 
ported negatively for Huntingdon county, 
that the work was not retrograding. Prof. G. 
W. Atherton, of Middlesex, spoke of the trou- 
ble of poor teachers; many of them hardly 





knew whether they were dead or alive. It 
was provoking, too, to see some of the latent 
talent who after declining to answer the earn- 
est appeal for workers would come in at the 
close and congratulate the brethren on their 
success! B. F. Burt also spoke of the Quaker 
element in his county, Salem, as not heartily 
favoring the Sunday-school movement. And 
yet they had made progress. .Warren county 
was reported through Joseph Johnson, as well 
organized, interested in the Institute work, 
and having many pastors actively engaged, 
and many adult classes studying the Word and 
preparing themselves to teachit. A. Jameson, 
of Ocean, said that they had good earnest teach- 
ers, superintendents and pastors, alive to the 
work and successfully engaged in it. The Rev. 
Jas. Le Fevre reported hopefully for Somerset 
County. They enjoyed the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all the churches, who seem to look up- 
on the Sunday-school as their right arm, a 
most important element of their own work. 
After a few words of welcome by Dr. Miller, 
pastor of the church, the first session closed. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The evening called together a crowded as- 
sembly. Vice President Hoagland occupied 
the chair and conducted the warm and im- 
pressive devotions, after which he resigned 
in favor of the Rev. Joseph Banvard, D.D., of 
Paterson, who presided during the evening. 


Sanday-School Literature. 


This important subject was well discussed in an 
essay given by the Hon. Samuel S. Fisher, ex- 
Commissioner of Patents, late of Cincinnati. The 
Newark Advertiser says of the address: It wasa 
rare treat, and repeatedly convulsed the audience 
with side-splitting laughter. He read the titles 
of twelve books, and defied the audience to tell 
from the titles which six of the twelve were Sun- 
day-school books and which were Beadle’s Dime 
Novels. One-half of the books published by 
respectable Sunday-school houses were novels, and 
meek, mawkish trash that would not be admitted 
into the columns of the New York Ledger. The 
stories were generally about some very good boy 
who was always terribly persecuted by some very 
bad people—and with apparent success too—and it 
invariably ended in his being happily married and 
becoming the fatherof six children, all of whom 
were even more virtuous than their parents. The 
stories for small children were about the same— 
very little girl with very large eyes, who died 
young. Such reading weakened the mind and left 
it unfit for spiritual exercises, and furnished no 
knowledge of the world. A high standard of taste 
should be cultivated, and teachers should spend 
more than one-half their time in selecting books 
and recordingthem, Some modern Sunday-school 
music books were half incomprehensive jingle, and 
the other halfentirély unadapted tochildren. Ima- 
gine a crowd of ruddy-cheeked, happy girls and 
boys, full of fun and frolic, singing: 


“ Life is asad and weary way.”’ 


Their thoughts seem not to be directed so much to 
holy living as to holy dying—not to fighting the 
battles of the Lord, but trying to get out ofit. Then 
the “ Bob O Link” styie of songs; and ‘‘ You must 
be a lover of the Lord or you won’t go to Heaven,” 
set to music that sounds like “We won’t go home 
till morning.’”’ There are good books that affect 
children to tears—sweet, simple, child-like hymns 
that gorighttothe heart. Many have passed away 
from earth with these upon their lips. We need 
good books, not for the gratification of crowds, but 
to bring children to Jesus. 


The Work Abroad. 


The Rev. W. C. Cattell, D. D., President of Lafay- 
ette CoHege, in Easton, Pennsylvania, was the 
next speaker. He could testify to good work in 
his locality. The students of the college were in- 
terested, had established Sunday-schools in which 
they were teachers. The results of our system 
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were more apparent after viewing the condition of 
things in Europe. There is nowhere such church 
earnestness as in this country. Hehoped thetime 
would soon come when young Christians would 
not be regarded as such prodigies. Why can't 
children all be religious when it is only asimple 
faith and trust in God? People in Europe think 
what was good for one five hundred years is good 
for another five hundred. In many parts Sabbath- 
schools are scarcely known. In Bohemia, after 
they got started they wanted to have Sunday-school 
twice a week. He had been in temples decorated 
with platesef gold and diamonds, but his heart 
had never been so moved as when he stood in one 
of those huts with earthen floor surrounded by 
those simple peasants, praying and singing to the 
glory of God. 
Other Addresses. 


The Rey. J. S. Ostrander, of New York, Ge- 
neral Agent of the Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-School Union, Rey. George A. Pelts, of 
Philadelphia, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, 
and the Rev. Edward Eggleston, D. D., of the 
Independent newspaper, New York, all made 
addresses, pertinent and interesting. Mr. 
Peltz highly complimented the work and 
workers in New Jersey by saying that they 
were far in advance of his own State. They 
had an easier field to cultivate in New Jersey. 
** Oh,” said he, ‘‘ you do not know how hard it 
is to move us immobile, stick-fast Pennsylva- 
nia Dutchmen!” 

The session was closed with the benediction 
by the President. 


THIRD SESSION. 


On the morning of the second day increasing 
interest was evident in the numbers and 
spirit with which the exercises were entered 
upon. A devotional half-hour was profitably 
spent, after which the business was proceeded 
with in the reading of minutes and calling for 
further reportsof county work. Dr. Banvard 
was in the chair. 


Further County Reports. 


A. Stoutenborough spoke for Passaic, re- 
“porting many conversions. The Rev. A. A. 
Haines represented Sussex as prosperous. 
Franklin Dye said that the Mercer work look- 
ed better the nearer you approached it. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch and the Quaker influ- 
ences were prejudicial to progress in the new 
and improved modes of working. The Hon. 
John Hill, Member of Congress, and one of 
the fast frionds of the Association, who has 
attended nearly if not quite all the State Con- 
ventions since their inception, reported a good 
state of things for his county, Morris. The 
number of youthful conversions was a par- 
ticularly encouraging featuraof their reports, 
They had held severallarge meetings in their 
county, one in September last, especially de- 
serving of mention, in which 13,000 children, 
with parents and friends turned out, bu- 
siness in the county was suspended, and even 
the miners left their work to do honor to the 
Sunday-school. Mr. Hill alluded in affection- 
ate terms to his late brother, the Hon. George 
T. Cobb, State Senator, and President of Mor- 
ris County Association, and to his untimely 
decease. The cause could ill afford to lose 
such a man. He was one of the best workers 
in thecounty. Walking with him in the streets 
of Salem, last year, at the last State Conven- 
tion, which he attended, Mr. Cobb remarked 
to him, ‘“‘ Well, my brother, this pays better 
than politics, doesn’t it?” Bergen county was 
represented by Prof. William Williams, who 
spoke hopefully referring to numerous con- 
versions. H. H. Seabrook, of Monmouth, re- 
ported prosperity. 





Infant-Class Teaching. 


Mrs. Samuel W. Clark, of Newark, wife of the 
State Sunday-School Secretary, and one of the 
most skillful teachers of children, taught an in- 
fant-class of more than one hundred little ones 
with admirable skill and effect. The Newark Ad- 
vertiser well says of this exercise: It was the fea- 
ture of the morning session, and excited much in- 
terest and admiration. She illustrated the story 
of Bartimeus on the blackboard, and had the chil- 
dren repeat it after the illustration. They rendered 
“Two little hands, two little feet,’ &c., in a charm- 
ing manner. A collection of pennies, they added 
up as each one was dropped in the bag, and an- 
nounced the result. The whole exercise was so 
novel, so suggestive of the good to be accomplished 
by teaching little children Bible stories by illus- 
tration that it seemed to take the hearts of the au- 
dience by storm. It was the main topic of conver- 
sation in the church, on the streets and in the so- 
cial circles throughout the day and evening. 


The Rev. Alfred Taylor, of New York, editor of 
The Sunday Schoel Workman, followed, in further 
elucidation of the subject of infant-class teaching. 
He would first speak of carnal necessities, and 
among them would class as foremost ventilation, 
It is common, he said, to ventilate the church and 
Sunday-school room pretty well, and afterwards 
an infants’ room is tacked on, where there is not 
£0 much as a gimlet-hole for the airtogetin. If 
there are any poor souls here who have such 
rooms, let them go home at once, ask God to for- 
give their sins,and break apane ofglass! Never 
get dyspeptic teachers. They are always cross- 
grained and sour. There was a great deal said 
against old maids, but the Sabbath-school teacher 
he had loved better than any other was an old 
maid who had lost one eye and squinted terribly 
out of the other. Her face was twisted and wrin- 
kled, but she had a big, loving heart, and some- 
times kissed the whole school, clean and dirty. 
We must get down into their hearts if we expect to 
do anything. We should begin right. Children 
might as well be taught sweet little hymns, cor- 
rectly, as “Hop de doodle .doo,’’ &c. One of his 
boys came home on Sunday and made the house 
ring with ‘“‘Old mother died.” As his mother was 
@ young woman and not dead, the thing was in- 
vestigated, and found to mean “Over the tide.” 
Then a great picture chart is hung up, and Moses 
and Solomon and Daniel and Joshua and Zeruba- 
bel and. Zebulon are gone through till the children 
get these worthies all mixed and hashed and 
ground together, till they can’t tell one from the 
other. The long, incomprehensible questions in 
the question-books were completely torn to shreds 
by the speaker. He advised the teachers from 
down in the swamps or pines, if they had any lit- 
tle boys who were kicking the backs of the pews 
in pieces, to give them a fair chance when they go 
home, and work into their affections like Chris- 
tians. 

Ralph Wells, superintendent of Grace Mission, 
New York, continued the subject of infant-classes, 
giving some touching examples of success in this 
department. A pure, disinterested love for the 
children, is a necessary qualification in any who 
would undertake to teach them. As with the 
larger schelars so with the infant scholars, conver- 
sion, immediate and now, if God will, is always to 
be the teacher's aim. 


After prayer this most interesting session 
adjourned to afternoon. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The Convention was again called to order, 
after the dinner recess. Singing and prayer 
were had as usual. 


Sunday-School Management 


was the first topic. It was opened by remarks 
from B. Van Vliet, of Bergen. The superin- 
tendent must know how to doit. He is the 
general manager. The teachers must ¢o-ope- 
rate. Both must pray hard, study hard, watch 
elosely. Teachers must work together. They 
must not pull apart. Least of all must tea- 
chers and superintendents be estranged. If 
you do not like your superintendent, hide the 





fact. Do not publish it. Discontent and pre- 
judice are evil seeds soon sown ina whole 
school, and when once scattered, the super- 
intendent’s influence is impaired, if not de- 
stroyed. Teachers should rather pray all the 
more fervently for their faulty superinten- 
dents. 


**¢ Crooked Sunday-School Sticks.’’ 


The Rev. Cornelius S, Brett remarked upon the 
heterogeneous character of our Sunday-schools, 
and the wonder that there were not more queer 
people, “crooked sticks” as he called them, con- 
nected therewith. The only explanation, froma 
human stand-point, of how the grace of God could 
get into and dwell in some such hearts was, that 
that grace could penetrate where nothing else ever 
could. But even rusty and crusty and crooked 
people could bereached, He has acapital receipt 
for it: Oil. The best way to run a Sunday-school 
was by a generous use of oi], He had heard of the 
wonders accomplished by a man who always had 
an oil vial with a feather close at hand, which he 
faithfully used. When the hinges got rusty he 
oiled them. When the locks wouldn’t work he 
oiled them; and when the children got wrong he 
oiled them. We want plenty of the oil of vital 
piety in our Sunday-schools and in all our hearts, 
that when the bridegroom cometh we may have 
our lamps trimmed and burning. The Rev. Mr. 
Atkinson, of Newton, said that he knew a superin- 
tendent who got drunk, He went tothe schoolone 
Sunday and found the boys playing base ball. He 
theught a little temperance should be taught. 
Charles Callender, of Newark, urged the employ- 
mentof sanctified tact and common good judg- 
ment in dealing with the perverse and diffieult 
ones. By letting some of them “severely alone,” 
by not taking notice of them, we may often best 
Manage them, All they seek is attention, noto- 
riety. George Shepard Page’s only rule of manage- 
ment, as he gaveit from an interesting experience 
with a good many Sunday-school people of all 
classes, was—the love of God in the heart. 

The Rev. Alfred Taylor gave his views of the 
question. I quote from the Newark Advertiser 
again: Mr. Taylor related his experience as a vi- 
sitor in a noisy school. The superintendent 
screamed at the top of his voice, ‘Boys, I won't 
have so much noise.” If he (Dr. Taylor) had been 
one of those boys, a reasonable boy—not one of 
those good boys who died and went to heaven—he 
would have kicked and hammered the benches 
and done everything he could to makea noise, He 
once accompanied a young minister toa fireman's 
hall to preach. The young fellow looked down 
upon the firemen with a condescending air and 
said as plain as could be with his looks: “You 
poor, miserable, unregenerate sinners, a'n’t you 
much obliged to us forcoming here?’’ Some peo- 
ple climb away up among the beams of the church 
and poke down the tips of their fingers in conde- 
scending welcome. Shaking hands with such per- 
sons was like taking hold of the tail of a dead fish. 
He would rather go into Fulton Market and takea 
dead codfish by the tail than shake hands with 
some good Christian people he knew. 


Sunday-School Institutes. 


The Rey. Frank Miller opened an interest- 
ing conversation about Sunday-school Insti- 
tutes. He was proud to say that he hailed 
from Warren county, the banner county in 
the State on this institute question. Hold as 
many institutes as you can, brethren. Be eare- 
ful of the time and place. See that both are 
such as to secure the largest and the best pos- 
sible attendance. The committee, assisted by 
the pastor of the ehurch in which the Institute 
is to be held, should get up the programm®, 
advertise the call, well, and create enthusiasm 
and interest all around them on the object. 
Then see that you use all your own talent. Bo 
not goabroad for workers. Use domestic, not 
imported, goods, first. The Rev. George A- 
Peltz, of Pennsylvania, spoke from a large 6x- 
perience, as we happen to know. He recurred 
to the excellent suggestion of the former spea- 
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ker, and emphasized it—namely, Work up 
your home talent! And ona broad principle. 
Include the women workers. We must avail 
ourselves of the splendid aid of our lady 
friends, in getting up and carrying on our 
Institutes. Let every institute be better than 
its predecessor. The Rev. Mr. Searls, of Hun- 
terdon county, referred gratefully to the pre- 
cious seasons of revival that had accompanied 
their Institute meetings and labors. Dr. Ban- 
vard, President, explained the nature and 
character of a true institute, saying that it 
meant actual instruction, not impulse and 
warmth and exeitement. It isateaching place. 
Itis a training place. It is a normal school. 
The more it takes on these features, and is 
kept distinct from mere impressive assem- 
blages of Sunday-school workers, the more real 
skill and effectiveness will be imparted and 
secured by them. The Rev. H. Doolittle 
seconded the remarks as to the fullest employ- 
ment of female talent in the institute move- 
ment, and the session was adjourned with 
prayer by the Rev. J. T. Crane, D. D., of 
Nowark. B. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
————- > eo __— 


FIRST CONVENTION 
OF THE 
Allegheny County S. 8. Association, 
HELD IN PITTSBURG, PA. 
(Ooncluded.) 





HE second day of the Convention was at- 
tended with increasing interest and num- 
bers. The organization was the sameas onthe 
previous day. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 9 
o'clock. After the usual devotional exercises, 
which continued half an hour, the fifth topic, 


‘6 Side-Work in the Sabbath-School,”’ 


including 1. Cultivation of Manners; 2. Teach- 
ing Equality; 3. Developing Benevolence; 
4, Kindling a Missionary Spirit ; 5. Temper- 
ance; 6. Literary Culture, was opened by the 
Rey. Mr, Henderson, who said: Our duty is 
to supplement any deficiency that we find in 
the children who come to our Sunday-schools. 
If they are lacking in manners to teach them 
manners—if wanting in taste in dress to teach 
them that—but it must be done in such a way 
as not to wound the feelings ofthechild. Kind- 
ling a missionary spirit and developing be- 
nevolence are one and the same topic. We 
must begin with the children if we would 
have our church of the future one of liberality. 

Mr. Johnson said a man who forgets his 
childhood is not fitted to teach, We must 
teach from the experience of our own child- 
hood. 

Mr. T. K. Cree said we must not lose sight 
of the fact that our great work is the salvation 
of the children. If this fails, our teachers are 
failure, but with this teaching come all the 
Christian graces contemplated in this question 
of “ side-work.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Leonard spoke of the temper- 
ance question. We must teach temperance in 
all things—in eating, in dress, as well as in re- 
gard to drinking. 

W. K. Jennings said we must be temperate 
in our teaching. If the Bible teaches that any 
thing is asin, call it so; but if not taught so in 
the Bible take some other ground for it, and 


ot call it a sin. We need to be careful in 
8, 





The Rev. Mr. Faris said: I do not want to 
see the use of tobacco thrown out of this ques- 
tion of temperance. I believe the two are 
linked together. There is not one man in five 
hundred who uses strong drink to excess who 
does not use tobacco. Is this not a reason for 
linking the two together? Not half of the chil- 
dren who use tobacco escape the drinking 
customs of the day. 

The Rey. Mr. Mclllyar said: The character 
of the teaching is the practices of the teacher. 
We haveall kinds of teachers, and how can 
they teach these virtues if they do not practice 
them ? 

The Rev. Mr. Herr repeated: How shall we 
kindle a missionary spirit in the hearts of our 
children? Itis first taught at the minister’s 
desk, and from that it goes into the Sunday- 
school. 

The Rev. Pennel Coombe, of Philadelphia, 
said: Iam sorry the question of temperance has 
been put with the list of the side works of the 
Sunday-school. Temperance means a temper- 
ate use of what is beneficial ; and a total absti- 
nence from all things that are injurious. The 
use of intoxicating liquors by Sunday-school 
children, is much larger than you have any 
idea of. There are thousands of Sunday- 
school children who drink. Is it right to 
pledge children te total abstinence? From 
50,000 to 60,600 ehildren have taken the pledge 
in my own work. I have never found a child 
who would consent to bea drunkard, and have 
found that children, pledged in their child- 
hood, keep the pledge ten times better than 
when takenasadults. God says, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.’ So do your 
duty in the matter. 


County Organization. 

The sixth topic, ‘‘ Howto Secure a Thorough 
Organization of Our County,’’ was then taken 
up and opened by Rev. Thos. J. Gillespie, 
Secretary of the County Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation. Hespoke of previous efforts to or- 
ganize that had failed; of the details of the 
present organization, and fully explained the 
intentions and working of it. 

He was followed by Rev. S. F. Scovil, who 
highly commended the plan that had been 
adopted, and spoke of the great benefits to be 
derived from it. 

Rev. Mr. Wiley, of Bellefonte, spoke of the 
organization in Centre county, and the influ- 
ence it was having on the Sunday-sehool work 
there. Short remarks were made by Rey. 
Messrs. McLaughlin, Falconer, McCook and 
others. After opening the Question Drawer the 
meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the usual devotional exercises, the 
seventh topic, 


Session-Management, 


including 1. Exercises in opening the school; 
2. Proportion of each service; 3. Attitude and 
rest; 4. Use of the bell—was opened by Wm, 
Johnson. He said: I consider the first require- 
ment to be order. When the bell is tapped, 
have it understood that order is expected, and 
let teachers and superintendent enforce it by 
example. The opening prayer should be 
brief, pointed and simple, such asthe children 
can understand and join in. 

Prof. J. C. Smith, said: We have too much 
machinery. We want our system simplified. 
Forty-five minutes is as little time as ought 
to be given to thelesson. The superintendent 





ought to meet the teachers and children, and 
welcome them as they come into the school. 
He could do this by spending some time in 
singing at the opening. 

Rey. Scovil thought enough attention was 
not given to the worship of the school. This 
ought not to be considered as second in im- 
portance to the lesson. 

The discussion was continued by Prof. 
Thomson, Revs. Henderson, Squiers, Herr 
and others. 

The Adult (or senior) Department. 

The eighth topic, including 

1, How to retain the older scholars. 2. How 
to make the school embrace the’ church and 
congregation. 3. How to secure competent 
teachers, was taken up. 

This topic was opened by Rev. Mr. Leonard. 
He said the question first in importance is how 
to secure competent teachers. We need those 
who can do more than read a chapter in the 
Bible. The essentials requisite are, earnest 
piety, intelligence and zeal. The Sunday- 
school must make our teachers, must retain 
our scholars by converting them; and a child 
is never too young to be brought to Christ and 
into the church. 

Rev. Wm. M. Young, D. D., thought we 
keep the Sabbath school to far from the church. 
It ought to appoint the superintendents, 
teachers and officers of the school. 

Prof. Smith said we make a mistake when 
wesend children to Sabbath-school. We ought 
to take them. 

Rev. McCook said our work is for the chil- 
dren, and we must adapt the work to them. I 
would not take a blackboard into the pulpit, 
yet it is just the thing for the Sabbath-school. 
So the singing, and all the exercises are suited 
to children. So let us keep our Sabbath-schools 
for them. The church andall our services are 
suited toadults. Don’t let us adapt our Sab- 
bath-schools for them also, but keep them for 
the children. The discussion was continued by 
Rev, Scovil, Squiers and others. 

On motion, James D. Carlisle, Thomas Bake- 
welland T. J. Gillespie, were appointed a com- 
mittee to open a County Sabbath-School Teach- 
er’s Reference Room. 

The question drawer was then opened, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Half an hour was spent in devotional exer- 
cises, J. H. Rabe occupying the chair, after 
which the ninth topic, 

Object and Outline Teaching, 

was opened by Rev. Mr. McCook. He thought ~ 
that by object teaching we include teaching by 
all things that are laid before the eye. Out- 
line teaching means the use of anything that 
appeals to the eye by lines, or usually by the 
use of blackboards. This method of teaching is 
founded on Scripture in the Old Testament as 
wellasin the New. Heillustrated by numerous 
references to the Old Testament, and practical 
illustrations were given of what object teach- 
ing was on the blackboard. Text lessons are 
the most common. Head lessons, that is, put- 
ting on the board the heads of the lesson, the 
acrostic lesson, the motto lesson, the chart les- 
son, the diagram lesson, and the picture lesson. 
Mr. McCook illustrated all these different 
kinds of lessons in a very happy way. The 
time devoted to this question was all pleas- 
antly and profitably occupied by illustrations 
and questions. 

After further devotional exercises, the tenth 
topic, 
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‘s Sabbath-School Experience,’’ 


was opened by H. K. Porter, President of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who re- 
marked: It is well we come back to the-diffi- 
culties and encouragements that meet us in our 
own work. Unless we gain some knowledge 
by this convention our time has been mis- 
spent. We all feel the import@nce of the Sun- 
day-school work, and realize the progress it 
has made in the last few years. In every de- 
partment of the work there has been pro- 
gress. Yet we all acknowledge we are not 
accomplishing what we ought to in our Sun- 
day-school work. Our schools come into the 
Sunday-school rooms without the preparation 
of the lessons they ought to have made. The 
education we try to give is moral as well as 
educational, and this potent work is telling on 
thousands of children, and will tell on future 
generations, 

The Rev. Mr. Squires, said: I have been 
much benefitted by these discussions. In this 
work we need talent, time, and means. We 
must feel, “I am not my own; I am bought 
with a price.” 

Mr. A. M. Marshall said: I comeas a worker. 
In ourschool it was proposed to gather in the 
children. One young man gathered in almost 
a hundred scholars in one year. He related 
many interesting incidents. 

The Rev. Mr. Carr, said: Forty-five years 
ago I entered the Sunday-school work. I re- 
member a teacher who for fifty years has been 
singing the song at the right hand of God. We 
don’t expect our full reward here, but after we 
get over Jordan. 

The discussion was continued by Rev. Faris 
and others, when Rev. Beatty closed the ses- 
sions of the Convention with the benediction. 

C. 


oo 


Sunday-School Jntelligence. 


[We weicome toa place in this department ang 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
Part of the wide field.1 


New York City.—The November monthly 
meeting was of unusual Sunday-school inter- 
est. Ralph Wells introduced the general sub- 
jeet, ‘An evening with the Bible,” and gave 
place to the Hon. Israel S, Diehl, who made 
one of his deeply interesting and very valua- 
ble talks on the “ Historic Ruins in the East 
confirming Scripture.”’ He was followed by 
the Rev. S. H. Tyng, D. D., who supplemented 
the subject and most impressively spoke of 
the Bible as the Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Companion, Weapon and Friend. E.C. Wil- 
der, President, was in the chair. The meeting 
was fully attended. 

The Philadelphia Institute, held its No- 
vember meeting with the Church of the Cove- 
nant. The attendance was small. The sub- 
ject thoroughly and most interestingly dis- 
cussed by the Rev. H. C. McCook, was “Object 
and Outline Teaching.” 








Southern New York (Official).—The Fifth 
Annual Sabbath-School Institute of Southern 
New York (13 counties), Schuyler, Yates, 
Chemung, Tompkins, Tioga, Broome, Cort- 
land, Chenango, Madison, Otsego, Delaware, 
Sullivan and Schoharie, is to be held at Coop- 
erstown, Otsego County, New York, Novem- 
ber 29th, in the Presbyterian church, and will 
continue three days, Every evangelical Sun- 
day-Sehool in the above 13 counties is cor- 





dially invited to send detegates. By order of 
Institute, CHARLES Horxins, of Norwich, 
District Seeretary of Sunday-schools for 
Southern New York. Cuas, N. WoopwARD, 
of Homer, Correspoding Secretary. Dated at 
Norwich, New York, November 2!, 1870. 





Baltimore, Md.—A grand Sabbath-school 
jubilee is to be held in the Hall of the Mary- 
land Institute, on the evening of December 
8th. Over 600 scholars will appear on the plat- 
form. 

THE thirty-eighth anniversary of the North 
Baltimore Station Sunday-sehools, Methodist, 
was celebrated in the Madison Square church, 
November 6th, and on November 13th the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of the Fayette Sta- 
tion schools was held in the Fayette Street 
church. Both occasions were full of interest 
and profit to old and young. 


Washington City, D. C.—As a result of a 
revival season of precious interest and power 
in connection with the Metropolitan Presbyte- 
rian church, many persons have professed 
hopeful conversion, more than half the num- 
ber being scholars and teachers in the Sab- 
bath-school. 





Monroe County, New York.—The earnest, 
energetic workers of Monroe county have ar- 
ranged for another Institute—the fourth this 
fall—to be held November 29th and 30th, in the 
Baptist church of Penfield, N. Y. 





Methodist Sunday-School Gatherings.— 
The Illinois State Convention and the Missouri 
State Institute meet this week, the former at 
Bloomington, the latter at St. Louis. 





Missouri.—Sunday-school conventions for 
the Baptist denomination meet Dee. 8rd and 
4th, at Liberty church, Gasconade county ; and 
Dec. 9th, 10th and 11th, at Pisgah church, La- 
clede county, and Wyaconda, Monticello 
church. These are by special Sunday-school 
conventional appointment, under the direction 
of S. W. Marston, General Agent of the Baptist 
Sunday-school interests in Missouri. 





Utica, New York.—The Bleeker Street Bap- 
tist Sunday-school had an interesting public 
semi-annual meeting a few evenings since. 
The superintendent, Prof. S. U. Cookinham, 
presided. The pastor, Rev. D. G. Corey, D.D., 
gave an interesting history of the school for 
the past thirty years. The. singing was well 
conducted by the superintendent, who is also 
chorister of the school. The school numbers 
450 scholars, average attendance 320, with a 
mission numbering 100. Recitation by scho- 
lars was a part of the exercises, and Isaac G. 
Ryals made a practically good address. The 
house was crowded, thus evidently attesting 
the public interest in the school. 


Workin Minnesota.—A wide-awake County 
Secretary writes us: My health has been so 
poor this year that I have not visited as many 
of our Sunday-schools as I intended, and only 
assisted in organizing and reorganizing four. 
Let me give you an instance of the kind of work 
wedo here. Atour County ConventionI meta 
man that wanted a Sunday-school in his dis- 
trict, but had been told they could net have 
one because there was no one to open the 
school with prayer, that there was not a profes- 
sor of religion livingin that district. Iteld him 
that that must be a great mistake. I went the 
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next Sunday, (starting at 44 A. M.), and organ- 
ized a Sunday-school, electing officers and 
teaeliers; visited them once since, they opening 
the school as I suggested, by singing and read- 
ing, or repeating the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer.” It has 
been a success, and is doing a great deal of 
good. Some blamed me for doing so, for 
having, as superintendent and other officers, 
men that worked on Sunday. During the last 
harvest none of these did, that I could hear of, 
while some of the very ones that found fault 
with me did work on the Sabbath in harvest- 
ing! God only knows what seed will bring 
forth fruit to his honor and glory. M. 





A Model County Report.—It is hard to beat 
the following verbal report, made at the late 
Pennsylvania Convention at Harrisburg. A 
few more like it (and there were several at 
Harrisburg) would make these reports any- 
thing but the dry proceedings that they so 
often prove to be in our State Conventions: 

Lehigh is thoroughly organized and has held 
its third Convention. The German element, 
heretofore difficult to combine with the Eng- 
lish, because of the difference of tongue, have 
come out in their own behalf, and feel confi- 
dent of carrying on their own work efficiently 
and well. They have resolved to hold a Con- 
vention for themselves. (Applause.) This is 
a great step in advance. Heretofore it has 
been a puzzling question in the mixed Con- 
ventions, which language should predominate, 
and which should take the lead in the conduct 
of the exercises. The county has just helda 
warm, live, and rousing meeting. They im- 
ported no help from abroad. They had the 
brains and the blood and the heart among 
themselves. They found they could do it! 
(Applause.) There were amongst them mighty 
men of valor, who could handle Sabbath-sehool 
questions with vigor of thought, and practical 
good sense and wisdom. The meeting was 
one of tremendous power, and it is confidently 
believed will be of blessed results. In their 
Convention they discussed thirty or forty 
topics! (laughter) and discussed them well 
and thoroughly. There was nothing slow or 
dull with them. Every brother who spoke 
aimed to make a hit, and succeeded. They 
appointed four delegates to this meeting, and 
they are all here! (Applause.) Lehigh is 
rising. 





Byron and Sunday-Schools.—It was in 
the year 1812 that Lord Byron sneered at the 
Sunday-school teachers of England, stating 
that they were men fired with the heroic pas- 
sion. There were then in the country 37,000 
children in the Sunday-schools; but now, in 
the year 1870, the number has swollen to 
3,000,000 children in the Sunday-schools on 
any given Sunday, together with 500,000 volun- 
tary teachers engaged in religious instruction. 
One of the most gratifying things connected 
with, and in regard to their work, was that 
which so often last year startled the House of 
Commons, that 80 per cent. of the present tea- 
chers were from the ranks of former scholars. 
Lord Byron did not understand the spirit ani- 
mating the men and women who were teach- 
ers, in their enterprise; he did not know what 
they all knew, that it was love that impelled 
the Sunday-school teachers in the discharge 
of their duty, that nothing but that spirit had 
been manifested from the commencement of 
that work by those who had given up to it the 
only day they could call their own,—Oharles 
Reed, M. P. 
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Hooks. 


GEOFFREY THE LOLLARD. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. We very willingly publish the following 
criticism of our late notice of this book, remarking 
that we are of the same mind as the writer, who is 
unknown to us, and that having done our duty in 
pointing out the historical defect, we are all the 
more ready and glad to endorse and to emphasize 
the sterling beauties of the book, and to commend 
its pure and wholesome teachings: 

To the Editor of The Sunday-School Times. 

Srr: Though I agree with you entirely in your 
eensure of historical inaccuracy—even in dates— 
as agrave fault, especially in those who write for 
the young; yet I cannot help regretting you should 
not have noticed the sterling excellencies as well as 
the defects of Dodd & Mead’s late publication, 
“Geoffrey the Lollard.” You admit that the story 
is interesting; but a much higher recommendation 
is its beautiful moral and religious teaching. 
Geoffrey’s noble steadfastness, and Hubert’s sweet 

fet , furnish attractive and wholesome lessons 
4 the agen and while so many objectionable 
books are published for this class, which find their 
way even into Sunday-school libraries, it seems a 

ity any should be prevented profiting by the 
Peautifully pure lessons of this little book, even if 
it be defective in chronological accuracy. 
FRIEND TO THE YOUNG. 

LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, AND REVIEWS. By 
Thomas Henry Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. New York: 
D, Appleton & Company. The author stands out 
prominently as one of the master minds of the 
day. He is an acknowledged leader of modern 
seientific thought. His love for philosophy, and 
the conspicuous candor of his expressions, added 
to an extremely pleasant and popular address, 
give to his views peculiar emphasis with a con- 
stantly increasing audience ofreaders. Professedly 
and ardently enlisted in the cause of scientific 
truth, his views must be respectfully and calmly 
considered: and all the more since he seems to 
array himself against generally received interpre- 
tations of the religious schools. The Christian of 
this day, anf espeeially the religious teacher, can- 
not afford to ignore these questions. He owes it to 
himself and to the cause he would promote, to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the current of modern 
scientificthought as it bears upon the question of 
revelation, that he may strengthen his own faith 
and be the means of establishing the faith of those 
who look up to him for instruction. 

MANUAL OF BIBLE SELECTIONS and Responsive 
Exercises for Public and Private Schools of all 
Grades, Sabbath, Mission and Reform-Schools, 
and Family Worship. By Mrs.S.B. Perry. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. While this book was prise 
marily intended by its author for use in day- 
schools, we desire to urge if upon the attention of 
Sabbath-school superintendents, and especially 
teachers of infant-classes, as providing to their 
hand a most admirable and varied selection of 
Bible exercises for Opening and closing use in 
their schools, and | the purposes of anniversary 
and monthly concert cecasions. It is a truly va- 
luable manual, It is unsectarian, and fitted fora 
very wide and useful service. 

THE LIFE OF ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D. D. 
12mo., pp. 563, With portrait. By James Vy. Alex- 
ander, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. The memory of this good, great man 
should always be kept green in the churches. The 
rising generation should havethe pleasure and be- 
nefit of an acquaintance with his life and labors. 
His name is a tower of strength to Presbyterianism 
and an ornament tothe whole American Church. 
All Presbyterian schools at least should have this 
most interesting and well written biography in 
their library, and many schools of other denomi- 
nations would find it a prize of uncommon yalue, 
Mach of the interesting history of pionver church 
labors in this country, with sketches of the labor- 
ers, is contained in it. 

THE IRON AGE OF GERMANY; or, The Siege of 
Madgeburg. From the German, With a Historic 
Sketch by C. P. Krauth, D.D. Philadelphia: Lu- 
theran Board of Publication. This new volume of 
“The Fatherland Series” takes us right into the 
heart of the “Thirty Years’ War” in G ermany and 
very vividly presents to view, in the shapeof an 
intensely interesting story, one of the most tragic 
events in all history—the siege and sacking of 
Madgeburg. The historical sketch is valuable as 





explanatory ofthe tale, which serves to impress the 
facts upon the memory, and instruct at the same 
time that it excites and entertains. The publish- 
ers propose to do the same work for other parts of 
the Reformation history, and we doubt not they 
will make for the young people of America a most 
interesting as well as instructive series of stories 
on Germany and the Reformation. The plan is to 
be commended to our Sabbath-schools generally. 

INTO THE Hi@gHWAyYs. By Mrs. CO. B. K. Davis. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. Mrs. Davis’s stories are al- 
ways good, and this is one of her best. The scenes 
and incidents are taken from the common walks 
of life with which we are all familiar, and are full 
of that simple, touching pathos of which the wri- 
ter is such amaster. The story is that of a young 
minister and his still younger sister, and of their 
Christian labors in an obscure country parish, and 
it shows how much may be accomplished even in 
the most discouraging circumstances by persis- 
tent and wise effort. The book is a most welcome 
addition to our list of choice Sabbath-school 
library books. 

SuPHIE KRANTZ By Helen Wall Pierson. Phi- 
ladelphia: Alfred Martien. A beautiful story, the 
scene of which is laid in Germany, and the princi- 
pal actors are two families, one nobles, the other 
peasants. The kind of life to which it introduces 
the reader is one not familiar to young Americans, 
but the feelings, motives and interests involved in 
the plot are all thoroughly human, and such as 
come home to the common heart. The teachings 
of the book also are sound and Scriptural. The 
book will be a great favorite with young readers. 

DOUBLE PLAY; or, How Joe Hardy Chose His 
Friends. By William Everett. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. A thorough out and out boys’ book, full 
of base ball, boating, and other kinds of “‘‘muscular 
Christianity.” One of the most notable things 
about the book is the Preface, which is in rhyme, 
but printed like prose. The author is the son of 
the late Edward Everett. 

THE BUILDERS. By Miss L. Bates. Philadelphia: 
J. P. Skelly & Company. A story of a family of 
children, boys and girls, whose mother impressed 
upon them, as a leading life-lesson, that every one 
is a “builder,” and that’in whatever we un- 
dertake we should be careful to build upon a 
good foundation. This principle is illustrated in 
the various lives and schemes of the children. 

SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE CoULD. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffeifinger. A little 
story of a humble, kind-hearted body, who show- 
ed her love for Christ by sympathizing with the 
suffering ones about her, and especially by taking 
charge of a pauper’s babe. The lesson enforced is 
that we do not need to have wealth, or position, 
in order to be useful in life; and that even acup 
of cold water only given to a “little one” in the 
name of Christ, shall not lose its reward. 

THE Ice RA¥t. By Clara F.Guernsey. Philadel- 
phia: Alfred Martien. A well written story, ex- 
hibiting unusual skill in its domestic portraitures, 
and chiefly showing the evils of bad companion- 
ships and pernicious literature. To be commended 
for general youthful reading. 

FIELD AND FoREST; or, The Fortunes of a Far- 
mer. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
The first of anew series of juveniles by this famous 
writer, to be called the “Onward and Upward” 
series. It is a book of boy-adventures in the midst 
of pioneer scenes on the Upper Missouri. It is full 
of exciting situations, perils from Indians, &c.,and 
is sufficiently stimulating to please a boy’s fanci’s 

Evsige LEE. By Mrs. M. Jeanie Mallary. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society. A 
story showing the influence put forth, both among 
her relations and among her companions and pu- 
pils in boarding-school, by a truly godly young 
woman of refinement and education. It is a book 
of no little power and beauty. 

THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. Philadelphia: Reform- 
ed Church Publication Board. A story from the 
German, illustrating religious experience. One of 
the best antidotes to the literary infidelity of Ger- 
many isto be found in the beautiful tales of ear- 
nest Christian life with which the popular litera- 
ture of Fatherland abounds, 

HUNGERING AND THIRSTING, is a touching little 
story from the English, which is now reprinted by 
T.e American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, 
the third house this side of the water which has re- 





published it. It is about a ehild who found in the 
streets of London abit of paper on which part of 
the text “Blessed are they which do hunger and 


‘thirst after righteousness” was printed. The text is 


made the means of blessing the child and others 
around her, Suitable for the Sabbath-school. 

HopeDALE TAVERN, and Whatit Wrought. By 
J. William Van Namee. New York: The National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. One of 
the most harrowing pictures of the effects of strong 
drink that has been lately published; and the 
most terrible reflection is, that it is drawn so fear- 
fully near the truth. Indeed the author says that 
it is only a statement of facts. It will be added to 
the growing list of temperance books, and utter its 
fearful warnings to the youth of our land, 

AUNT MATTIE’sS LIBRARY. By Martha J. Lamb. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. These four volumes, en- 
closed in a neat little box, make delightful reading 
for very little people. They are entitled, separate- 
ly, ‘Merry Christmas,” ‘‘Sunday-Schools,” “Fun 
and Profit,’ and “Drifting Goodward.” The au- 
thor is evidently conversant with child-life, and 
admirably depicts it. There is nota dull linein 
any of these volumes, and while the aim is to en- 
tertain the little readers, there is yet a fund of 
profitable teaching on home-life and how to make 
it cheerful and happy, which will guarantee a wel- 
come for the books in many Christian home cir- 
cles. Suitable for the Sunday school and for gift 
uses. 

CORNELL’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By S. 8. 
Cornell, Corresponding Member of the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. This new work deserves spe-_ 
cial attention as it takes its place in the cele- 
brated Cornell’s Geographical Series. It is re- 
markgbly attractive as a text-book, and should 
remO¥Ve by its fascinations the last shadow 
of repugnance from the young mind in ap- 
proaching the study. The subject is necessarily a 
wide and a vast one, embracing a great variety of 
facts, laws, conditions, phenomena, &c., of physi- 
cal life over the earth’s surface. The style is ne- 
cessarily condensed, and the information given is 
carefully corrected up to the latest discoveries and 
results of scientific investigation. The publishers 
have been lavish of their means and facilities, and 
seem to have spared nothlng to make the work 
complete. Thereare atleast nineteen pages of maps, 
and nearly 150 diagrams and pictorial illustrations. 
While the work covers the whole globe, a speciai 
and detailed description is given of the physical 
features of the United States. This text-book will 
have a strong claim upon the attention of educa- 
tors in all our schools, academies and colleges. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S POCKET-POOK 
AND DIARY. With class Register, Almanac, &c., 
for 1871. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub- 
lishing Co. We haveatruly beautiful and useful 
ideain this pocket-book and diary. Itsupplies so 
many conveniences the earnest teacher has always 
wanted, that the wonder is that something just 
like ithas not been procurable long ago. Prepared 
especially for those who are using the National 
Series of Lessons, and having the date, topic, and 
text printed at the top, leavinga whole page for 
notes, jottings, &c., it may yet easily be accommo- 
dated, by a little changing with the pen, to any 
series of lessons. The paper is good, the leather 
substuntial, the gilt-edges rich-looking, the pouch 
useful, the rubberclasp protective of the contents, 
and the whole thing worthily got up. Every Sun- 
day-school teacher im the land should be furnished 
with it. 

PIANO AND MUSICAL MATTER, 8vo. Boards and 
tinted paper. By Mme. Gabrielle De La Motte. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. The very highest enco- 
roiums have been passed upon this work by high 
musical authorities, The issue of a fourth edition 
is an indication of the strong popular appre- 
ciation. It is in all respects an admirable work. 
Comprehensive in plan, clear and concise in style, 
complete and thorough in exeeution, meeting the 
wants, both of beginners and of advanced players, 
it should be examined by all who are seeking a 
good instruction-book for the piano. It is also va- 
luable as a compendium of information on musical 
matters, both general and technical. It is safe to 
say that no musical work lately published has 
been so freely and generally commended, It is got 
up in very complete and handsome style. 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
whtch follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Tt ts our purpose and determination not to admit into 
& anything of an objectionable character, under any 
etroumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared, 


J. ©. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Largest and Best 


MAP OF PALESTINE, 


IN THE WORLD. 
By Osborn & Coleman. 
SIZE,6 BY 9 FEET. $15. 





This magnificent map is the result of the com- 
bined labors of these two thorough Biblical scholars, 
who both made careful examinations and surveys 
while sojourning in Palestine. Added to this per- 
sonal knowledge, the most eminent authors#both 
of our own country and Europe, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work, and no pains 
have been spared to render this the most valuable 
Wall Map of the Holy Land ever published in any 
age or country. 





Unsolicited Testimony. 


Prof. Israel S. Diehl, the eminent Oriental tra- 
veller and popular lecturer, has voluntarily hand- 
ed us the following communication, which we va- 
lue as coming from one who has traversed the 
Lands of the Bible as extensively perhaps as any 
other living American. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co.—Gentlemen: I wish to 
express to you my gratification and entire satis- 
faction in the use of your very excellent, beautiful, 
and accurate Map of Palestine, in illustrating my 
lectures. I have carefully examined all maps of 
the Holy Land published in this country and Eu- 
rope, both before and since visiting Palestine and 
Syria, and have found no other map so large, so 
complete, and so thoroughly correct in all its de- 
tails. No pulpit, Sunday-school, or lecture-room 
should be without it, for the intelligent study of 
Bible geography, history,and topography. It is 
the cheapest Wall Map of Palestine in the world, 
when its size, clearness, beauty, and accuracy of 
detail are taken intoconsideration. I commend it 
most earnestly to all who wish to study and un- 
derstand correctly the features of the land of the 
patriarchs, prophets, and Jesus Christ, with their 
walks and homes on earth, 


Fraternally yours, I. 8S. DIEHL, 


A prospectus describing in detail this valuable 
Map will be sent to any address if requested. 


CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR” Holiday Sup- 
plement (now ready) contains nine beautiful 
@hristmas carols, new and old. 


Specimen numbers of the “CHILDREN’S HOUR” 
most beaut Child’s Magazine in the world), 
with the Carol Supplement, 10 cents. Price of 
Magazine $1.25 a year; 5 copies for $5. A large list 
of very desirable premiums. 

Sunday-schools supplied with the Supplement, 
in large or small quantities, at the rate of $5 per 
100, by mail, post-paid. Published by 

T. 8S. ARTHUR & SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 











APPRC PRIATE FOR CHRISTMAS, 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT. EXERCISES 


FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 





L—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
H.—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 
36 Cents Per Bogen. 
Ill.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—_THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. ; 
24 Cents Per Dozen. 
VIIL—THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. 
48 Cents Per Dozen, 
VIII.—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 
48 Cents Per Dozen, 
EX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
36 Cents Per Dozen. 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XI.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR, 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XII.—CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN. 
96 Cents Per Dozen. 
XIII.—JESUS, THE ROSE OF SHARON, 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 


These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
calculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
tm parting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
form. Samples of the thirteen sent to any one by 
mail on receipt of 55 cents. 





NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WHAT CHANGED GUY DENNIS; or, Life at 
School. 16mo, 80 cents. 

DAYS AT MILLGATE; or, Lame Johnnie’s Holi- 
day. 18mo, %5cents. “Story of a pleasant sum- 
mer vacation spent on the banks of the Clyde.” 

GREAT THINGS DONE BY LITTLE PEOPLE. 
18mo, 40 cents. “A valuable book for children, 
giving an account of ‘ Little Heroes,’ ‘Clever Lit- 
jm ye ‘Missionary Children,’ ‘ Little Mar- 

yrs,’ &c.” 
ALONE IN LONDON. 18mo, 196 pages; 60 cents. 
Just published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduee new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance foracertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 

The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 

“Search the Scriptures: for in them ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
Git, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


a@ Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
cents beyond the dozen rate price, 





CTERROPTICON ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Given to Churches, Sunday Scheols, and Societies, 


Engagements may now be made by inquiring of 


W. Mitchell M°’Allister, 
Second Story No. 728 CHESTNUT Street, Philada, 


re ospel {jrengury, 


BY ROBERT MIMPRISS. 








This masterpiece of authorship surveys the 
entire ground occupied by the Four Evangelists, 
and takes up each topic with a depth of research 
and minuteness of description which makes the 
reader, as far as possible, master of the subject 
under consideration.. We know of no one who has 
carefully examined this exhaustively comprehen- 
sive work, who is not delighted with the arrange- 
ment and comparison of each passage of Scrip- 
ture as it is presented for the consideration of 
the reader. Price, $3.50. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Latest Publications. 








The Victory, for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen, 


Bright Jewels, for the Sunday-School. 
rice, in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies, 


Songs of Devotion, for Prayer-Meet- 
ings and all Religious Gatherings. Over 650 
Hymns and Tunes. Price, in full cloth bind- 
ing, 75 cents. 


The Singer, for Singing Classes, Day 
Schools, Conventions, and the Home Circle, 
Price, 60 cents each; $6 per dozen, 


Ree Lither of the above sent, post-paid, on ; 


receipt of the retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 


(Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY.) 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY, 


ONLY 3 CENTS. 


Beautiful Hymns, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Sweet Music, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Cheap Book, 
For Sabbath-Schools. 








‘6A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,” 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delightful pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other sim#lar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents per dozen. At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 


~— PRONOUNGING. DICTIONARY 


OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 








A concordance of subjects and complete index te 
the Holy Scriptures in which the various persons, 
places and subjects mentioned are accurately re- 
ferred to, and every word briefly explained; toge- 
ther with a chronological arrangement of the 
whole Bible, by which the Scriptures may be read 
in one connected narrative. Price, $1.50. 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS OF 


J.CQ. GAREKIGUES. & CQ. 


y) 


608 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





These Publications have been warmly commended by the leading Religious Journals throughout this 


eountry, and also endorsed by prominent Sunday-school Workers of all denominations. 


Beautifully Illustrated and Substantially Bound. 


Agnes Wilbur; or, A Daughter's Influence. 
By Catharine M. Trowbridge. 3 illustrations, 90c. 


A domestic story, in which a daughter, through 
her loving Christian example, becomes the means 
of acomplishing great good, first to her father, and 
finally to all the members of the family. The les- 
gon most strongly impressed upon the mind by 
reading this book, is the importance of Pet gpm g 
present duties, those which are near at hand, espe- 
cially every-day household duties. 


Arthur Merton; or, Sinning & Sorrowing. 
By Caroline E. Kelly. 4 illustrations. $1.25. 


This book contains lessons of counsel and warn- 
ing for the young, and is written in so interesting 
@ manner as to have won its way a a large 
circle of readers. Boys are attracted by the narra- 
tive, because it contains an authentic account ofa 
young man who, to his sorrow, tried a thorny, dan- 
gerous road, and after suffering the sad conse- 
quences of sin po gee aa his course, and it is hoped 
is now in the path of rectitude and honor. 


Barbara St. John. 
By P. B. Chamberlain. 4 illustrations. $1.25. 


This volume abounds in useful lessons of earnest 
Christian life, and is particularly commended for 
the older classes in all our Sabbath-schools, A 
deep interest centres in Barbara, the subject of the 
narrative, a young girl who from her earliest child- 
hoed aspires to be somebody, and bends the ener- 
gies of her school-days to the careful cultivation of 
agifted mind for the accomplishment of the che- 
rished object of her life. 


Better than Rubies; or, Mabel’s Treasure. 
By Emma F. R. Campbell, 4 illustrations, $1.25. 
Astory showing the powerful and winning in- 
@aenees of even Sang Pnildren, when the love of 
Christ fills their hearts and Is developed in their 
daily lives. Mabel Leslie and her little brother 
Willie, the children of worldly parents, through 
the teachings of the Sunday-school were instru- 
mental in leading their father to the Saviour and 
setting in motiona train of influencs which result- 
ed in — good to the entire community in which 
they lived. 


Friday Lowe. 
By Mrs. C. E. Kelly Davis, 4 illustrations, $1.25, 
The author of this eng semge A interesting vo- 
lume is well known as one of the ablest female 
writers in this country. Friday was a neglected 
erphan girl, who on the death of her parents went 
olive with a penurious grandmother. After many 
home trials and hardships, she was led to the light 
of happier days through the influence of a lovely 
Christian lady. 


Grace Mansfield’s Experiment. 
By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. 3 illustrations. 90c. 


Grace is a child of wealth, with temptations toa 
lifeof ease and self-indulgence, but under the teach- 
ings of a pious mother she is led to earnest work 
forthe Saviour. Near her summer residence in 
the country she gathers around hera few neglected 
ehildren and teaches them of Jesus. This is the 
beginning of the ‘‘ Experiment,” which results in 
aflourishing Sunday-school and finally a prospe- 
rous church. 


Heavenward—Earthward. 
By Harriet B. McKeever. 4 illustrations. $1.25. 
A narrative of very great power and excellence, 
describing minutely the home-training and disci- 
Pline in tkree distinct families. It exhibits, in an 
attractive and impressive manner, the proper relo- 
tion which one family should sustain toward an- 





other, and also shows the impcrtance of the Sab- 
bath-school as a means of accomplishing good to 
every member of the family which is brought 
within its influence. 


Helen MacGregor; or, Conquest & Sacrifice 
By Mrs. C. Y. Barlow. 4illustrations. $1.25. 

An exceeding interesting and instructive volume 
for young girls, illustrating ina pleasing and for- 
ciple manner the beauty of sacrificing, through 
conquest over self, for the good and happiness of 
others. The lessons taught are of the highest order. 
and the book has been most warmly commend 
as one of the very best juvenile publications for 
Sabbath-schools and families. 


John Brett’s Household. 
By Mrs. C. E. Kelly Davis. 3 illustrations. 90c, 
A most graphic description of a type of home- 
life that is too sadly common in our day and coun- 
try. Into a neglected, disorderly household, where 
husband, wife and children seem to have but little 
interest and sympathy for each other, a young girl 
is introduced who, by the good traits she developes, 
proves a rich comiort and blessing. 


Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels. 
By Rev. George Jones, M.A. 25 illustrations, $2. 
This is a most useful and important work for 
Superintendents and Teachers, and indeed for any 
one who desires to get a thorough knowledge of 
the stirring and eventful scenes that transpired in 
the time of our Saviour. The record of each occur- 
rence is given with such clearness of style and mi- 
nuteness of description, as to throw great light on 
the Scripture narrative. It seeks to make the 
reader realize the statements of the Gospels as 
facts passing actually in review. 


Life-Scenes from the Old Testament. 
By Rev. George Jones, M. A, 25 illustrations. $2. 
In the preparation of this instructive volume, 
the author has brought to his aid the result of an 
extensive study of books, and personal observations 
in the countries of the Bible, and he leads us over 
portions of Scripture history which are compara- 
tively but little explored; hence some of the chap- 
ters have a peculiar freshness, combined with a 
sacred interest; for instance, the one describing 
Abraham’s contract for the tomb-caves at Hebron, 
showing the manner in which alphabets were ori- 
ginally made, will be by some considered well 
worth the price of the book. 


Mistakes of Educated Men. ; 
By John S. Hart, LL.D. 50c. 
The sterling good advice and important sugges- 
tions embraced in this little volume should be 
placed within reach of every homes ay person, 
especially of young men who are about to engage 
in the active duties of life. 


One Hundred Gold Dollars. 
By Mrs. J. E. McConaughy, 3 illustrations. 90c. 
A capital book for boys, intended to show the 
proper and improper uses of money. It is full of 
interest from beginning to end, containing spiri- 
ted allusions to incidents in the lives of eminent 
men, for the purpose ef showing, as they most for- 
cibly do, the opposite characters of two boys—one 
who valued money for the good that could be done 
by means of it, and the other who loved earthly 
riches above everything else, 


Sequel to Friday Lowe. 


By Mrs. C. E. Kelly Davis. 4 illustrations. $1.25. 


This is a charming picture of the development 
of a consistent Christian character when surround- 
ed by the vanities and follies of fashionable life. 


Inquire for these Publications at any Bookstore, and if 
send direct tous. We havealarge and fine collection of Choice Books, from numerous 
ether publishers, which may be obtained of us on the same terms as our own. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishers, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKSELLERS, 
608 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, Penneylwania. 





The Books are 


The volume is especially commended to young 
he who are about entering the path of woman- 
ood, as a beautiful example worthy of imitation. 


Stella Ashton ; or, Conquered Faults. 
By Mrs. C. Y. Larlow. 3 illustrations. 90c. 


A narrative pet gi pene by the richness of its 
ine and useful lessons for the home circle, 

tella was a wayward, fiolicsome er repeatedly 
getting into little troubles through ‘aults common 
to many zane people. Among those that were 
conquered by divine assistance and blessing upon 
faithful parental care were selfishness, disobedi- 
ence, teazing, impatience, &c., &c. 


The Home Vineyard: Sketches of Mission 
Work. By Caroline E. Kelly. 3 illustrations. 80c., 
This volume consists of a series of most graphie 
sketches of experience in the Mission Sunday- 
school work, presenting the encouraging and dis- 
couraging features of this excellent mode of reach- 
= neglected youth with the messages of the Gos- 
pel. 


The Sabbath-School Index. 
By R. G. Pardee, A.M. With Pertrait on Steel. $1.2& 
This book is pronounced by competent judges to 
be the most practical and valuable work for Super- 
intendents and Teachers published, either in this 
country or in Europe. It points out the History 
and be ge of Sunday-schools, with Approved 
Modes of Instruction, Examples in Illustrative, 
Pictorial and Object-teaching; also the Use of the 
Blackboard, Management of Infant-classes, Tea- 
chers’ Meetings, Conventions, Institutes, &c., &c. 


The Sunday-School Idea. 
By John S. Hart, LL.D. $1.50. 
This work contains a clear exposition of the 
principles which underlie the Sunday-schol cause, 
pote forth its Objects, Organization, Methods 
and Capabilities. he author’s experience as a 
rominent Christian educator for more than one- 
hird of a century, is embodied in this valuable 
book, which should be within reach of every ear- 
nest Sunday-school worker in the land. 


The Teacher’s Guide to Palestine. 
By Prof. H.S. Osborn. Witha Map. 65c. 
Anadmirable little manual, containing acomplete 
list of the names of all the cities, &c., of Palestine, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are ac- 
tually known; with their most approved pronun- 
ciations and significations, their historical interests 
and all the references to their most important 
Scriptural associations; with Lessons and Illustra- 
tions derived from them. 


Tilman Loring; or, Minister or Merchant, 
By Rev. J. K. Nutting. 3illustrations. 90c, 


A very life-like account of two boys, one of whom 
selected as his choice the vocation of the ministry 
and the other mercantile life. Every important in- 
cident recorded has been taken from real experi- 
ence, and almostevery character introduced might 
be pointed out by name, either now livingor having 
deceased about the time related. 


Tom Miller; or, After Many Days. 
By Mrs. M. E. Rockwell. 4 illustrations. $1.25, 
This volume contains the account of an Irish 
lad from the time of his first landing in America 
untii, after various temptations and hardships, he 
arrived at manhood and became settled in life, 
The mother of this boy, in her quiet performance 
of home duties, furnishes a most charming and 
lovely example of Christian faith and fcrtitude. 


you are not able to find them, 





. Morse. 
Rev. A. B. Borsa 
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Graded Guestion-Books. 





The following Graduated Text-Books are intend- 
ed to be used by the different classes in any Sab- 
bath-school. They have been carefully prepared, 
with a view of meeting the varied capacities of the 
different scholars; so that a uniform lesson may be 
used fer the entire school: 


GREAT DUTIES 
TAUGHT IN THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Children. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


GREAT TRUTHS 
OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Juvenile Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Infant Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Children. 
THIRD SERIES—For Youth. 
FOURTH SERIES—For Adults. 


CHRIST'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


Volume I.—For Little Children. 
Volume II.—For Youth. 
Volume III.—For Adults. 














Price, $15 per 100 Copies. 
By mail, $2.08 per Dozen Copies. 
Sample copy for examination, 19 cents. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL INDEX. 


BY R. G. PARDEE, A. M. 





This new edition of a standard work is perhaps 
the most valuable manual for superintendents and 
teaehers that has yet appeared. Almost every to- 
pic of interest to Sunday-school workers is treated 
in such a pointed and practical way as to leave 
very little unsaid that would be of lasting benefit 
to those for whom it is specially intended, If a 
teacher can have but few guide-!,ooks for self-im- 
provement, first and foremost he should secure 
*“ Pardee’s Sabbath-School Index.” Price, $1.25. 





MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 


By JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 








Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and ponder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains. It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land. in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. Price 3} cents. 





TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, preparea by 
R, G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints forthe Sunday-school teacher. It isintended 

show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Gommunity tothe true worker in theSunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
her, Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like todistributeitin theirschool. Packages 
of 8 copies will be sent by mail for 25 cents, 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
For 1871. 





Charming Monthlies for the Little Folks. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply any Sabbath-school, one, two, three, or four 
times a month. 


Terms:—Always in Advance. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 


10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 ity Lid “ i) 1.88 
20 ii) ii) “ oe 2.50 
36 Li) “ it) ee 3.75 
40 iif “ o iy 5.00 
50 oe be iT) ii) 6.25 
100 A) oe it) “ 12.00 
THE CHILD AT HOME. 
10 eopies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 “ “ iid “ 1.88 
20 7) ti Ti “ 2.50 
30 ii) id i) o 8.75 
40 se “ oe Lad 5.00 
50 it) oe id oe 6.25 
100 ity ee o Lid 12.00 
THE CHILD’S PAPER. 
10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 ty «ft i) i) 1.88 
20 “ oe ee ia) 2.50 
80 ii) “ “ a) 3.75 
40 se “ s ii) 5,00 
50 of o e ii 6.25 
100 “ “ ty ts 12.00 
THE CHILD'S WORLD. 
10 copies per annum to one address, $1.20 
15 + oe it) oe 1.80 
20 i) ‘77 i) “e 2.40 
30 7% “ e o 3.60 
40 “ se Ld Lid 4.80 
50 se oe iy ii 6.00 
100 itd 7) “ “ 12.00 


4@- The terms of annual subscription are those 
established by the different Societies which pub- 
lish these papers. Six monthssubscription receiv- 
ed at half the above rates. Sample copies of oneor 
all free on receipt of stamp for postage. 





Established 1841. 


W. & F. LANGENHEIM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


ARTISTICALLY COLORED 


For the Magic Lantern, Stereopticon, 
and dissolving view apparatus, 


Also MANUFACTURERS of 
MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
LANTERNS and APPARATUS 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY FURNISHBD. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FURNISHED GRATIS, 


Address: W.& EF. LANGENHEIM, 
P. O. Box 1579 Philadelphia, Pa., 
(Manufactory, 1018 Wood Street.) 








w@-EVERY SUBSCRIBER “we 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
et one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlastfrom year toyear. Price by 





mail, $1 


GEIST’S§ 


ADHESIVE LABELS, 











1 to 300, cme 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 3300, 
1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 
1501 to 1800, 5 3601 to 3900, 
1801 to 2100, ee 3901 to 4100, 


These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a& substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are soldat 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 





BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


FOR 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 








While other editions of this valuable work by 
the eminent author have appeared, it would be 
difficult to conceive of one in all respects 
better adapted to the wants of the Sabbath- 
school. Being prepared by Dr. Smith from his 
larger work, it is considered accurate as regards 
statement, and sufficiently thorough for all practi- 
cal purposes, It is a fine octavo volume of 776 
pages, containing besides three ——- and nume- 
rous small illustrations, sixteen full-page wood- 
euts, and eight fine steel engravings. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; leather, $4. 


TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN, 


By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board. 
Cloth, l6mo. 324 pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25, 2d Edition, 


The book is construeted upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes. This book contans 
many interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true, 














THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
Published Every Week, 
$1.60 A WEAR. 

Four months on trial, 50 cents, 





Where ten or more copies are subscribed for at 
ene time, $1.25 per copy. 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considertag the amount and vartety of origimai 
matter in THE TIMES, it ts believed to be the cheapesl 
religious weekly published, 

éVo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid # 
advance, 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times thai 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remi! 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has beer 
made. 

Written receipts for renewals are not neeessary, 
as due acknowledgment for remittances is made 
by the use of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is WM cents a year, whick 
must be paid in advance ai the post office where thé 
subscriber resides. 

En sending money by naail, we advise our corres: 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it cas 
be done, 

4! letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries 15 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-sebools, 
should be addressed to 


J.C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers. 


608 ARCH STREET 





| "HILADELPHIA, PA 

















